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DOWN IN A CELLAR. 





BY HETTY HEATHERTON. 





Ir was very dark without, and the wind blew 
in fitful gusts. The old oak, in front of the 
house, groaned dismally. The gates were burst 
open, and slammed to and fro incessantly. 

Flora and I cowered together in the parlor, 
more and more frightened as the hours went 
by. Our house was a lone, country mansion 
several miles from the county-town, and we 
were quite alone, all the family, including even 
the servants, having gone to the annual fair, 
and intending to’stay till morning. 

“T never heard such strange sounds,”’ I said. 
“Surely that was somebody on the stoop just 
now.” 

Nonsense,” cried Flora, looking around nerv- 
ously, however. 2 

“It was only two nights ago,” I replied, 
“that Mr. Brown’s house was robbed. They 
do say,” and here my voice fell to a whisper, 
“that an organized gang of thieves is going 
round the country.” 

‘‘Mercy!” cried Flora, turning deadly pale, 
“suppose they come here. What’s to be done? 
Hadn’t we better go over to cousin Bell’s?” 

“What! at this time of night. Nothing would 
tempt me.” ; 

“This is a punishment for refusing cousin 
Sam,” said Flora. ‘If you had only behaved 
rationally, we could have had one of the ser- 
vants from Elmwood to stay with us, But I 
suppose cousin Bell is so-angry at the way in 
which you have treated her son, that she will 
never speak to us again.” 

I had no reply to make. I already, in my 
heart, regretted the coquetry which had made 
me refuse cousin Sam; but was too proud to 
admit it to anybody but myself. 

To turn the conversation, and endeavor to 
inspire Flora as well as myself with courage, 
I went to the piano. But before I could strike 
a note, my attention was arrested by a grating 
sound, that seemed to come from under the floor. 

Vor. LX.—7 





I glanced at Flora. She was trembling from 
head to foot. r 

“Oh, Rose!’? she whispered, “some one is 
getting into the cellar. We shall all be mur- 
dered.” and she wrung her hands helplessly. 

We both listened. But I heard nothing but 
the beating of my heart. I was not naturally 
a coward, and my resolution was taken at once. 

*‘Flora,” I whispered, ‘‘you bang away on 
the piano, so that if there is any one below 
stairs, he wiil not suspect that we have heard 
him. I will go and listen at the cellar-door.” 

I went through the long, dark entry, to all 
outward appearance bravely enough, but ex- 
pecting at every step to be knocked on the 
head. At last I reached the kitchen. Putting 
one ear to the trap-door, that led into the cellar, 
I listened. But I heard only Flora playing on 
the piano, the gate banging and slamming, and 
the old oak creaking in the gale, and knock- 
ing with its branches against the house. 

«What cowards we are, after all,” I said to 
myself, boldly raising the trap-doop, and peer- 
ing down into the cellar. 

I could see nothing, but the air smelt of rain. 

«*One of the windows must be open,’’ I said. 
‘IT hear the rain dashing in. That explains 
the queer noise.” 

I descended the stairs, intending to shut the 
window. Gradually my eyes became more and 
more accustomed to the darkness. When I 
reached the bottom of the steps, I turned 
around to look for the window. Great heav- 
ens! it was not there! 

My heart stopped beating. I clung to the 
cellar-steps. AsI looked, the window re-ap- 
peared, now plainly wide open. I stood star- 
ing at the patch of faint, gray light, for a full 
minute, then, laughing silently at my’ fears, 
and persuading myself that the shutters had 
blown to, and now had blown open again, I 
advanced, intending to fasten the shutters 
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securely. I had gone more than half way 
across the cellar, following the wall, when the 
window was obscured again, and a gruff voice 
cried, ‘‘ Here, lend a fellow a hand.” At the 
same moment, I saw a burly form creep through 
the window. My knees now absolutely gave 
way under me, as another voice behind me, 
answered, *‘ We had better wait till the family 
go to bed.” Ina moment, however, I recovered 
myself, and turned to fly up stairs, even at the 
risk of being caught by the ruffian behind me. 
But before I could move a step, the trap-door 
fell with a bang, and I knew I wasshut ia hope- 
lessly with two, if not more, burglars. 

There was a horrible silence. But for the 
support the wall gave me, I would have sunk 
to the ground. Directly one of the ruffians 
tried to light a match. I heard the scrape on 
his boot, and saw the flame for a moment; but 
fortunately the wind blew it out. The immi- 
nent peril gave me sudden strength. To attempt 
to raise the trap-door from below, was impos- 
sible for me, I kuew: my only hope of escape 
was through the window; and toward it I fled 
as swiftly and noiselessly as possible. I re- 
membered that an empty vinegar-barrel stood 
almost directly under it. On this I sprang, 
and clutching the sill above, was about to draw 
myself up, when the nearest burglar discover- 
ing me, darted at me with an oath. He was, 
luckily, just one instant too late. Quick as a 
flash I was up on the sill, and out of the win- 
dow, and had run around the house to the front 
entrance. 


> 





a flood of light streamed over the stoop. But 
I did not stop to think why this was so. 
Breathlessly I rushed in, and as breathlessly 
fled into the parlor, where the first thing I saw 
was Flora, talking and gesticulating violently 
to some gentleman, who, facing around at the 
noise of my entrance, revealed the form and 
face of cousin Sam. 

I did not have the hysterics. I did not 
faint. But forgetting everything except my 
happiness and sense of relief in cousin Sam’s 
presence, I flung myself into his arms, saying, 
**Sam, dear Sam!’’ and I know not what else 
beside. 

My story, you see, is told. In a minute or 
two cousin Sam started for the cellar, but the 
burglars had taken the alarm and flown. Then 
he explained his presence. He was returning 
from the fair, and seeing lights in the house, 
and knowing that robbers were about, he had 
stopped to ask if we were afraid. All this he 
told, with his arm around my waist. Then he 
turned to me, with a sly smile. 

“Rose,’’ he said, “I take it, you proposed 
to me, just now. I think Ill accept you, which 
is treating you better than you treated a cer- 
tain suitor, a few days ago.” 

I was covered with blushes. But what could 
Ido? Idid what a great many women, under 
similar circumstances, would have done—I 
burst into tears. 

Cousin Sam soothed me, and kissed me, and 
told me again and again how much he loved 
me. But he tells everybody, to this day, that 


The door, to my surprise, was wide open, and? I proposed to him, and not he to me. 





STAR-GAZING. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Like other dreamers, strange fancies 
Are mine by night and day ; 

Of the world that is round about us, 
And the world that is far away. 

I think, sometimes, in the twilight, 
That the sky is a sapphire sea; 

And the stars are the souls of mortals, 
Sailing into eternity. 


I see them come up from the Eastward, 
Above the horizon’s rim, 

And go drifting onward, and onward, 
Over the Western brim; 

And I think somewhere there is lying, 
Away in the mystic West. 

Girt in by this sapphire oceaa, 
The islands of the Blest. ~ 





And I watch the stars go Westward— 
To me they are souls of men— 

With a strange, deep awe in my bosom, 
And I question softly, When, 

When shall my sou! go drifting, 
Over the sapphire sea, 

Out to the beautiful islands 
That we call eternity ? 


And I think, as I watch the pathway 
Of each Westward-going star, 

That some have vanished forever, 
Ere they reached the horizon’s bar; 

Can it be that the lost stars, told of 
By men of wondrons lore, 

Were the lost sonls that we read of— 
Shipwrecked forevermore ? 
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READING HIS POEMS. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


—_——— 


Ir was up at Duff Kinzey's place that it all 
happened. You will never believe it, but his 
name really was Macduff. Few persons ever 
found it out. His wife used to hold the telling 
the secret over his head as a threat, wherewith 
to keep him in order. But this is all I need 
tell about the pair, except they were charm- 
ing, and had a lovely place, away in Ulster 
county, where, during the summer and autumn, 
they had a way of collecting the most delight- 
ful people of one’s acquaintance, seldom making 
the mistake that ordinary hosts invariably do, by 
inviting antagonistic elements at the same time. 

Eleanor Vaughn had been expected for days, 
and finally arrived at the close of a bright Oc- 
tober day. She was a distant cousin of Mrs., 
Kinzey’s, and made them a long visit yearly. 
This time she went with certain misgivings 
that she was acting against her principles. 
Carey Fosbrooke was to be there, and she had 


‘ conceived for him one of those terribly violent 
‘ aversions, which impulsive women do get up 


toward unknown men who have been repre- 
sented to them in an unfavorable light. 

Miss Eleanor chanced to be ina willful mood; 
she would not get into the carriage which met 
her at the station, (the fourth time in as many 
days it had been sent for that purpose,) and 
which would have landed her decorously at the 
house in ample time to dress for dinner. She 
chose to walk; the expostulations of old Wal- 
lace, the trustworthy coachman, and most tyran- 
nical of the race of ancient servants, were of 
no avail whatever. The path through the wood 
was pleasant, and she meant to follow it, caring 
nothing for the fact, which Wallace elaborated 
in many different ways, that the dressing-bell 
must be ringing at the momentg-that twilight 
must overtake her. Follow the wood-path she 
was determined to do; and this was what be- 
fell her as a punishment for her obstinacy. 

The golden and req light streamed through 
the autumn-tinted leaves; the faint breeze 
sighed about like a song; the robins fretted 


, musically before going to sleep; the path was 


capricious, as only something beautiful has a 
right to be; now winding through deep shade, 
then out upon unexpected heights, from which 
& picturesque landscape, with. the river in the 





midst, spread out below. 


Eleanor went slowly dreaming on—not that 
she would have acknowledged the weakness to 
herself—and her fancies wove themselves into 
a very pretty poem, only she did not think 
about it, and would have been indignant if 
some spirit had hinted the fact, as she never in- 
dulged the young-lady mania for verse making, 
and would have been heartily ashamed to find 
herself able so to do. 

At length she discovered that she had wan- 
dered out of the broad path. It was growing 
dusk and chill. Old Wallace was proven a 
prophet of the highest order—she had lost 
her way. It was no very serious mischance, 
the wood was not extensive; but she might 
come out a mile or so belowthe house. It would 
be dark; she had already wet her feet, and be- 
gan, into the bargain, to discover that she was 
hungry. She rushed impatiently to the left; 
found herself in a thorny thicket; started back, 
and took the right-hand, where there seemed a 
break in the trees; caught the fringe of her 
dress on a bush, which maliciously stretched 
its claws in her direction; was disentangling 
herself, with her temper more lacerated than 
her fringe; heard a voice exclaim something— 
looked up. She was standing face to face with 
a man, and the man cried eagerly, 

“«‘Why, Mrs. Winterton! What an odd meet- 
ing. I feel as if I must be walking in my 
sleep. I ¥ 

By this time’ Eleanor was looking full at him. 
A rather handsome man he was to regard, and 
while he stared in wondering perplexity, she 
said coldly, 

“You have made a mistake, sir. I don’t 
know the person for whom you have addressed 
me.” 

The last bit of information she forgot, in 
her anger, was unnecessary, though it was true 
in a way. She always cut Mrs. Winterton 
dead, now-a-days. A dashing, flirting, spark- 
ling, audacious woman, much talked about, but 
keeping a certain position in society, thanks 
more to her relatives’ social standing than her 
own prudence. 

It was Eleanor’s pet grievance that she 
looked like this woman. To be mistaken for 
her always made the young lady heartily de- 
test the unfortunate offender. She could more 
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easily have forgiven somebody who attempted 
to assassinate her in cold blood. 

She knew in an instant. who this man was— 
Carey Fosbrooke, of course! Her chief dis- 
like of him, 1n anticipation, had been the way 
in which his name was mixed up with Mrs. 
Winterton’s; a clue, according to her verdict, to 
a career of flirtation, which, in Eleanor’s mind, 
stamped him as that meanest of animals, a 
male coquette. 

In less time than I have needed to make 
this explanation, Fosbrooke comprehended 
who the young lady was he had so evidently 
annoyed by mistaking for the volatile widow. 
During the last four days, everybody had been 
talking about Miss Vaughn’s arrival, and 
sounding her praises, until, with thematural 
perversity of human nature, he hated the very 
utterance of her name. Besides, some mali- 
cious spinster, anxious to cover him with con- 
fusion, had told him that Eleanor looked enough 
like Mrs. Winterton to be her sister, therefore 
he did not require to be a seer to hit the truth 
quickly on this meeting. 

So, now, Carey suid, respectfully enough, but 
with an ease of manner which displeased Miss 
Vaughn exceedingly, 

“TI beg pardon; I think it must be Miss 
Vaughn. You wereexpected at the house when 
I came out. May I introduce myself, Carey 
Fosbrooke, and ask if I can be of any assist- 
ance? Had you lost your way ?”’ 

There was nothing for it but to reply cour- 
teously, though Eleanor longed for the unre- 
strained freedom of savage manners, which 
would have permitted her at least to pull his 
hair. 

“IT know the path perfectly,” she said, as 
carelessly as good breeding would allow. 
‘‘Pray, don’t let me take you out of your way 
by my uncertain course.” 

‘¢T was on my way back to the house,” Fos- 
brooke answered, ‘I came for a run before 
dinner, and strayed further than I intended.” 

“Now,” thought Eleanor, ‘he’s going to 
make aspeech about the happiness of meeting 
me. I hate him, and I’m sure he’s a dunce!”’ 

He disappointed her; he did not speak a 
word of any sort. Indeed, he looked glum, 
and not a bit overpowered or obliged to fate. 
He saw she had conceived an aversion to him- 
self, and he had no mind to be snubbed, and 
was prepared to dislike whatever she did. 

They walked on in silence; came out of the 
wood at the back of the grounds, and appeared 
in sight of the party waiting on a side veranda, 
discussing Miss Vaughn’s oddity in choosing 





the walk—Jehu having arrived with the infor- 
mation that the young lady would not listen to 
reason. 

“It is growing dark,” said Mrs. Kinzey. 
‘‘The dinner will be on the table in a moment. 
I must send for her, only I’m afraid she’ll be 
vexed.” 

Then the cantankerous spinster of the group 
cried out shrilly, 

‘«Bless me, there comes Miss Vaughn with 
Mr. Fosbrooke! Dear me! did he know she 
meant to walk ?”’ : 

Mrs. Kinzey treated her to a glance as keen 
as a needle. ‘You forget,’’ said she, with 
awful politeness, “‘my cousin never had met 
Mr. Fosbrooke.”’ 

“Until she took this ramble,’’ tittered the 
spinster, with a laugh as sharp as her chin. 

By this time Mrs. Kinzey had reached her 
cousin. Fosbrooke bowed himself off; and 
while dashing into dinner-dress, in the secrecy 
of his own room, he vowed that, during the 


‘next fortnight, he would see as little as possi- 


ble of Miss Vaughn, and never speak to her 
when he could help it. Usually, when people 
make similar resolutions in regard to strangers, 
fate takes a spiteful pleasure in bringing them 
together oftener than the most attached friends 
are generally allowed to meet. 

The rule held good in Fosbrooke’s case. He 
could not stir without encountering Miss 
Vaughn. Whether he took a solitary ride 
among the hills, or a long ramble through the 
wildest scenery within reach, he was certain 
to run across the young woman, and it was 
perfectly apparent that she was no better 
pleased than himself, though each could not 
help seeing it was undesigned on the part of 
the other. 

Then Mrs. Kinzey was always, it seemed to 
him, calling on him to do something for Miss 
Vaughan, or listen to Miss Vaughn, or take her 
part in an argument against Miss Vaughan, till, 
in spite of him, the beautiful girl was so con- 
stantly presented to his thoughts that she ac- 
tually got mixed up with his dreams, haunting 
him like a nightmare, as he ungallantly said 
to himself. 

At first, when they met in those out-of-the- 
way places, they used to exchange frigid bows 
and words, and Eleanor would say, ‘Pray, 
don’t let me detain you,” or employ some other 
polite formula of dismissal, which caused him 
to grind his teeth; not because he.wished to 
remain, but because her unbounded arrogance 
and insolence amazed him. 

In fact, he wasted a great deal of energy in 
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detesting her, and there the young lady had 
the advantage of him. She told herself that 
he was not worth a thought; his life and bis 
morals were bad. No doubt he was fascinating 
in talk, or people said so; but he was to have 
no place whatever in her mind. Indeed, he 
had none. She informed her reason of this 
truth so frequently, that if another person had 
tried by the same means to prove to her that 
this was a way of not thinking, she might 
have had her doubts; but in a personal matter, 
analysis is not so easy; and Eleanor was quite 
satisfied with her grand indifference. 

The days went on pleasantly, as they always 
did at Duff’s place. Everybody, except the 
two people with whom I have to deal, voted the 
visit delightful. 

Fosbrooke was in an irritable, carping mood, 
at which he rather wondered himself, as it was 
not a demon that often haunted him; and 
Eleanor found the days dull, stale, and un- 
profitable, and wished she had turned her steps 
in any other direction than toward the hospita- 
ble house of her cousins. She had hard work 
to hide that she was bored; but her sense of 
duty in this particular was rigid, and she suc- 
ceeded so well that nobody perceived the truth, 
except Mrs. Kinzey, and she puzzled her brains 
for a reason, whenever she had time, but was 
unable to come to any satisfactory conclusion, 
‘‘only Eleanor alwas was odd,” she declared: 
there is a relief to one’s friends in saying that, 
on all occasions. . 

In the meantime, fate proceeded in her own 
way with the work she meant my young people 
to do, and they followed her lead as blindly as 
each one of us has, or will in good time. 

Fosbrooke had to admit, at length, that Miss 
Vaughn merited the praises bestowed on her, 
though she certainly did not attempt to exer- 
cise her powers of fascination on him; then, 
manlike, he was curious to know the reason; 
and it was not pleasant to settle down on the 
only one easy to arrive at—that she did not 
consider him worth the trouble. 

Kitty Kinzey let the truth out, #ae day, when 
she was driving with him, whether thought- 
lessly, or with deliberate purpose, it was im- 
possible to say. Odd as it may seem, consid- 
ering the gossip there had been, Fosbrooke 
was not in the least aware of it, or that people 
were divided in their beliefs as to whether he 
or the widow was the victim and the one jilted. 
He did not see fit to make an explanation; that 
he might be misjudged was a thing which 
affected him very little. He said to himself 
that, for Miss Vaughn to misjudge him was of 





less importance than the verdict of any human 
being he had ever met. 

After dinner, that night, he and Miss Vaughn 
fell into a horribly. polite quarrel, and though 
he did not care for her opinion, he managed to 
give her a score of sharp thrusts on the sub- 
ject of condemning strangers on account of 
unfavorable reports; and they both said a great 
number of disagreeable things, and felt mutu- 
ally sore when it was over. 

So the days went by. I told you at the out- 
set that something was to happen to bring the 
pair together, so I need not waste time in 
making a mystery, or getting up a sensation. 
It was a sufficiently prosaic cause—no more or 
less than Duff Kinzey’s illness. Nobody ever 
knew the great, strong fellow to be ailing be- 
fore; but he caught cold, and, however it hap- 
pened, came down with a genuine old-fashioned 
typhus fever, such as few people of this gene- 
ration have vitality enough to get up. 

The guests scattered like sheep; for, say 
what you please, people will catch typhus fever 
if they stay within its reach; so these dear 
souls made excuses to get away, just as most 
people will, and tried so hard to make their 
case good, that they almost believed themselves 
they were going from a fear of being a trouble 
in the house under the circumstances. 

Eleanor Vaughn staid. Carey Fosbrooke 
staid. Eleanor could not leave her cousin, for 
Kitty was in no state of health to bear the 
fatigues of nursing or any wearing anxiety by 
herself. The best of it was, Eleanor thought 
Carey had gone, and he understood that she 
had, until they met face to face in the hall, 
one day. 

«<I thought you had left,” said Eleanor, the 
first to speak, of course, considering the pair 
were man and woman. 

“No,” said he; ‘“‘I understand fevers, and I 
mean to see Duff through it. I’m glad you are 
here with poor Mrs. Kinzey. You can’t do any- 
thing for Duff, but she needs care almost as 
much.” 

Eleanor looked at him with a fine assump- 
tion of patient contempt. After thinking she 
had the sick man, and his wife, and the chil- 
dren, and the rest of the household on her 
shoulders, it was vexatious to find this yellow- 
bearded epitome of-conceit looming in the fore- 
ground, and putting on airs. She snapped at 
him, of course—grandeur is difficult to carry 
into details. 

“I’ve been in Duff's room, and I’m going 
again,” said she; and then Fosbrooke glared 
ather. The term is strong, but Eleanor always 
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insisted it was the only one applicable, and I 
am inclined to think she was right. 

“I don’t think you ought to have run the 
risk,” he answered, after a moment’s silence, 
during which he was a prey to a score of odd, 
anxious feelings, which he could not analyze. 

**T suppose I may run risks as well as you,” 
said she, ‘‘or Katy, and Katy’s there half the 
time.” And now her words did not sound sharp, 
because, when he looked at her, he saw there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“So be it,” said he, very gently. ‘We'll 
all do the best we can. It’s in higher hands 
than ours.” 

Now she stared in surprise, for he had been 
represented to her as an atheist, and she had 
believed it. She went away to her room, and 
when they met egain it was in Duff’s chamber, 
where there was no opportunity either for 
quarrels or discussions in regard to each other’s 
belief. 

The pair were occupied with various kinds 
of Samaritan labors for the next three weeks, 
and, as a matter of course, had gained a some- 
what clearer estimate of each other's character, 
though I am bound to say, that Eleanor clung 
to many of her prejudices, while Carey had 
clean forgotten that he ever had any in regard 
to the handsome creature. 

Good and satisfactory reason for that—he 
had fallen in love with her. He was not as yet 
exactly aware of the fact, but any slight cause 
might make the matter plain to his comprehen- 
sion, at any moment. 

Just now, Mr. Duff saw fit to recover enough 
to enjoy all the delicious privileges, tyrannical 
and otherwise, which belong to convalescence. 
They were all delighted to spoil him, though 
Katy, in her womanly wisdom, had an eye to 
future discipline, and told him daily, 

“It’s nice and right enough; but, oh! just 
wait till you're big and disagreeable again, and 
can smoke, and go shooting, and say bad words, 
won’t you catch it!’ 

**You never heard me say a bad word,” Duff 
declared. 

‘Never mind, you think them, I know 
pronounced the undeceivable, and then fell to 
kissing him, and cooing over him; and Carey 
watched the pair, rather curiously, from his 
seat in the bay-window. Straightway he fell 
to thinking what a lonely, desolate life his was, 
and so worked himself into an unwholesome, 
misanthropic state of mind, in which he was 
only fit to write poetry; so he went off and did 
it. And this was one of the secrets which Duff, 
with the usual perfidy of masculine nature, 


ha 





proceeded to betray to Eleanor, as soon after 
his recovery as he found time to think about 
anything beside himself and his unappeasable 
craving for supplies of the soups and jellies, 
wherewith the two foolish women pampered 
him, in a way which Carey did not approve. 

Master Carey wrote poetry, and had actually 
published a couple of books, that Eleanor knew 
well, and in regard to whose authorship she 
had always felt a certain curiosity. The secret 
had been so well kept, however, that slie was 
never able to learn who perpetrated them, and 
she finally decided they must be English, partly 
because she often saw poems under the same 
nom de plume in the London magazines, partly 
because it is a habit with most patriotic Ameri- 
cans, if they read a book which pleases them, 
to fancy it must have been born in the British 
isles. ; 

It naturally enough followed, that when 
Eleanor learned the pretty little secret, she 
was incapable of keeping it to herself; and, 
more than that, unconsciously influenced by 
Kitty’s harangues, jumped at conclusions, 
where Mr. Fosbrooke was concerned, entirely 
at variance with her former opinions. She 
coald not rest until she had made the fact 
krown to him. Any woman willunderstand why. 

After dinner was Kitty’s time for having her 
husband’s society all to herself; so Carey and 
Eleanor had hitherto been forced to do the po- 
litely awful to one another in the drawing- 
room for the space of two hours. 

This night they were left alone as usual, and 
Eleanor astonished her companion by saying, 

‘Don’t take refuge in the newspaper, Mr. 
Fosbrooke; I want to beg your pardon, and 
offer you my thanks.” 

‘Good gracious!” he exclaimed, dropping 
the newspaper, and looking so utterly stupid 
with surprise, that Eleanor fairly laughed. 

Then he came out of his bewilderment, and 
asked, 

‘“‘Have I been more unpleasant and abomi- 
nable than usual, Miss Vaughn, that you should 
stab me with two such fearful blows ?” 

“That is cynical and pretty, according to 
modern ideas,” she answered; ‘but I am in 
earnest—so it is not civil ’’ 

‘“‘I beg pardon in my turn,” he said, good- 
naturedly.. “‘As a sign of your forgiveness, 
please answer categorically. First ” 

“It sounds like a sermon,” Eleanor put in, 
parenthetically. ‘Well, for the first clause, Mr. 
Fosbrooke ?” 

“«Why did you wish to overwhelm and utterly 
crush me by asking my forgiveness ?” 
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«Because I had made a wrong estimate of 
your character,” and she was too serious about 
it to appear absurd. 

‘IT am too much confused about it to an- 
swer,” he said, laughingly. ‘*Go on to the 
next remarkable statement. How on earth 
have I earned your gratitude?” 

“T’ll tell you, because the answer involves 
the first question. You wrote ‘My Thoughts,’ 
and it is one of my pet books.” 

«“T never heard anything so frightfully illo- 
gical in my whole life,” quoth he, mightily 
pleased all the while, as any scribbler would 
have been. 

“I hope so,” she replied. ‘I should be 
sorry to have my worst enemy accuse me of 
being otherwise.” 

Then they both laughed, as we of this gene- 
ration do laugh at such ridiculous speeches, 
and rather feel there is a merit in making 
them. 

But they were started on the right track 
now; that is, so far as feeling amicably dis- 
posed toward each other was concerned, and 
before Kitty’s wonderfully long two hours were 
over, had got so far along in confidential chat 
that Carey absolutely threw his dignity over- 
board, and did something he had hitherto 
scorned to do, in his obstinate life, he asked 
Eleanor what it was that made her dislike him 
in advance, meaning, if she acknowledged the 
reason, to tell her the whole story from begin- 
ning to end. 

But as she was a woman, the reason was not 
easy to give, so she fenced, and finally refused 
to say a word; but sometime she would, she 
promised—wouldn’t he please be very generous 
and good, and rest satisfied with that? She 
asked the favor with such bewitching humility, 
and such a heavenly smile, that he would have 
been beguiled into any promise, though it might 
have been as imprudent as that unfortunate 
one Herod made his step-daughter. 

«But whatever it was, you will give me an 
opportunity, sooner or later, to clear myself?” 
he said. 

«Yes; but don’t shame me by your forbear- 
ance into telling now. I’ll promise not to think 


” 





of it once 

“‘That’s enough,” he broke in; ‘a thousand 
thanks!” 

He looked so bright and animated that she 
wondered how it was she had so long refused 
to consider him handsome. 

After a little, Kitty came down for a few mo- 
ments, and they were both astonished when she 
began to excuse herself for having allowed 





Duff to talk so long—they had no idea it was 
late. 

The next day it was beautiful as only an 
October day can be. Duff was well enough to 
take a long drive; and I doubt if four gayer, 
happier people ever drove through the old 
woods and lanes. 

Then followed two such weeks as do not 
often come more than once into any mortal’s 
life, and at the end of them Carey Fosbrooke 
understood his own heart, and determined to 
put his hopes in one grand venture, and know 
exactly how much happiness or misery destiny 
had in store for him. 

But he only got uncertainty, after all, though 
it was not a very dismal one. Eleanor asked 
for a little time; but there was a look in her 
beautiful eyes which made his heart bound 
with hope, even while he remonstrated against 
her cruelty. Of course, he’ promised to be 
patient, and not to hurry her; and, of course, 
the first chance he got, he began his story over 
again, and it sounded even pleasanter in Elea- 
nor’s ears than it had done the first time. She 
had had a day and a night to think of the 
matter, and her common sense told her it was 
better to be frank and honest in the beginning. 
So she said, resolutely enough, though it re- 
quired a good deal of courage, 

‘‘T want to ask you a question.” 

««Twenty, if you like, though you will not 
answer me one,” he said. 

‘‘Oh! that’s a different matter,” she replied, 
blushing so beautifully that Carey was ready 
to fall at her feet prostrate, like a Hindoo before 
his idol. But she hesitated, and kept her head 
inverted, until he urged her to give voice to her 
question. ‘I was told you were engaged to 
Mrs. Winterton; that you received letters from 
her since you came here.” 

“T should as soon think of marrying my 
sister,” he exclaimed, eagerly. ‘I never cor- 
responded with her in my life. Is that what 
made you dislike me?” 

Then he plunged into tender talk, and they 
both forgot Mrs. Winterton. But just when it 
seemed probable that Eleanor was preparing 
to make up her mind more quickly than she 
had promised, of course, they were inter- 
rupted—some visitor's called, and Eleanor had 
to go and see them, as Kitty was occupied with 
Duff. 

It was rather unfortunate that the very next 
morning Miss Vaughn should be seized with 
a fancy to rise much earlier than usual, and to 
get down into the breakfast-room before any- 
body was visible, except Wallace bringing in 
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the letters. Eleanor took them from his hand, 
and proceeded to amuse herself by distributing 
them by the plates of the rightful owners. 
Three for Duff—those must be sent up stairs— 
two for Kitty—none for herself—and one for 
Mr. Fosbrooke. 

It was as well that Wallace had left the room, 
for there was an odd gurgle in Eleanor’s throat 
as she stood staring at the writing and the 
monogram more fixedly than people often do 
at such trifles. A very odd hand—one not to 
be mistaken or forgotten; no more was the 
monogram—F. R. W.—and the W. made a 
snake, encircling the other letters. 

Miss Vaughn had seen the writing several 
times during the summer, as she chanced to be 
staying in the house with a friend of Mrs. 
Winterton’s. She remembered Fosbrooke’s de- 
claration that he never corresponded with her. 
Up sprang Eleanor’s morbid tendency to lack 
of faith, and helped her on toward a fine fit of 
rage and misanthropy. 

She went back to her room as thoroughly 
punished for getting up before it was neces- 
sary, as Charles Lamb, or any other advocate 
for late rising could have desired. She had 
her breakfast brought to her there, and, of 
course, did not eat it, and was short with Kitty 
when she came up to know if there was any- 
thing the matter. 

Duff was got down stairs that morning, and 
one of his old aunts arrived to spend the day, 
and, altogether, the house was in such con- 
fusion that Eleanor had not a moment to her- 
self after the gloomy half hour which Kitty 
interrupted. 

Fosbrooke was busy answering piles of let- 
ters for Duff, and Eleanor kept out of the 
library. But fate had made up her mind to 
torment the young lady; so, of course, Eleanor 
met Wallace coming out of the library with a 
note in his hand, which he dropped at her feet, 
and as he was old and rheumatic, she was too 
kind to let him stoop for it—and there was 
Mrs. Winterton’s name in Fosbrooke’s writing. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss,”’ said , Wallace, 
“I’m going to send Joe with it to the village.” 

Eleanor let him pass on; she stood a few 
seconds in the hall irresolute, strongly moved 
to enter the library, and give Carey Fosbrooke 
the free expression of her contempt and wrath. 
He had lied—there was no other word would 
& wer! He was in correspondence with that 
woman; more tlian all, she had come up here 
to meet him—what did it mean? Eleanor soon 
got at a conclusion which she was satisfied was 
the real one; Fosbrooke knew that she was 





rich—he wanted her money. Mrs. Winterton 
had heard of the matter, and he was trying to 
appease and keep her silent. Once possessed 
by her demon of jealousy anJ doubt, there was 
no length of accusation to which Eleanor’s 
thoughts would not go, even where those she 
loved best were concerned. 

She did not see Fosbrooke alone during the 
whole morning, and he got no opportunity of 
speaking even a word privately. That she 
looked, in one of her moods, not to care for 
anything mundane, was not of sufficient rare 
occurrence, unfortunately, to make him in the 
slightest degree uneasy. But he was restless 
enough, for he had a confidence to offer her; 
and in spite of every effort he made, no possi- 
ble occasion would present itself. He sent 
twice to her room, but she was not there either 
time. He went in search of her, and found 
her busy with the guests. The afternoon was 
wearing on, and he must go. He sat down and 
wrote her a note, explaining everything, as I 
think, according to my old-fashioned ideas, 
he ought to have done. He would be back be- 
fore dinner; as a sign that she considered he 
was acting rightly, would she wait for him in 
the library? There was never anybody there 
at that hour; or if by some horrible chance 
there should be this day, when everything went 
so crookedly, if she would hold in her hand 
that poor volume of his verses whiéh she pro- 
fessed to like, he should understand that she 
approved, as he was certain she would do, 
knowing her generosity and kind heart. 

He gave the letter to Wallace, with strict in- 
junctions to hand it himself to Miss Vaughn— 
and Wallace was always as safe as a church. 
But this time he failed, for the best reason in 
the world—he did not see the young lady. He 
had one of his bad attacks of rheumatism come 
on suddenly, and betook himself to his bed, too 
full of aches, pains, and groans, to recollect 
the trust that had been intrusted to him. 

Late in the afternoon, tired of the effort of 
entertaining uncongenial people, weary of her 
own wild struggle, mad with Serself because 
she could not at once tear out of her heart all 
affection for the man whom she believed guilty 
of such premeditated and unpardonable treach- 
ery, Eleanor got away from everybody, and set 
off on a long walk. 

She went down through the wood toward the 
village; it was a bright, beautiful afternoon, 
soft and hazy with the golden light of Indian 
Summer; but the quiet and loveliness only 
added torment to her agitated state. She 
reached an open space, from whence one could 
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look down into a pretty glen. She would go 
no further; she was better off, shut up in her 
dull room, than there. 

Suddenly, her eye was attracted by a gleam 
of bright color half way down the glen. She 
looked closer, then, after one quick breath, 
that was like a sob, stood for several moments 
contemplating the tableau before her. 

A man and woman were seated on the trunk 
of a fallen tree—it needed only one glance to 
assure her that it was Carey Fosbrooke, and 
his companion, Mrs. Winterton. He was hold- 
ing her hands as he had once held Eleanor’s 
own; his face was bent toward the beautiful 
woman, whose countenance was raised to his 
with an expression of wild entreaty, while her 
voice reached Eleanor, so broken by sobs that 
no word was audible. 

Eleanor roused herself at last, and ran away, 
never pausing until she had reached the house 
and had securely bolted the door of her cham- 
ber against all intruders. Then she had her 
spasm of pain out; but it was long before even 
her wounded pride could afford her strength 
enough to stand up under the blow which had 
stricken her heart so mortally. She felt that 
her last power of faith in any human being was 
gone—that was the hardest of all to forgive. 
She could bear her suffering; she could fling 
that false man’s memory from her soul with 
scorn. The,world was still going on, and she 
had a part to act in it; so she put by her 
troubles, and dressed to go down stairs, ready 
to baffle all eyes by her calm demeanor. 

Before she left the room she gathered to- 
gether a few trifling mementoes Fosbrooke had 
given her during the past weeks; remembered 
that a volume of his poems, for which she had 


_ asked, lay on the library-table, and certain 


that the room would be deserted, went down 
there to add the book to her little package, 
which she meant to send him, with a few of the 
bitterest and most contemptuous words she 
could pen. 

The room was empty, the lights turned down. 
Eleanor found the book; some impulse, which 
she could not resist, made her open it to glance, 
for the last time, at a sonnet which he had read 
to her only the evening before—some verses to 
an ideal, which he told her had found their 
fulfillment. 

Her back was toward the door; she was so 
absorbed that she did not hear it open, or know 
that Fosbrooke was stealing toward her on tip- 


- toe, his face radiant with happiness, as he 


caught sight of her, and recognized the volume 
in her hands. He had hurried to his room on 





his return, dressed for dinner, and come thither 
to learn his fate. 

‘¢Eleanor!”’ he cried. ‘Eleanor!’’ 

She started to her feet; before she could 
utter a word he was beside her, stretching out 
his hands to take hers, and saying, 

“You read my letter—you thought I was 
right. God bless you, Eleanor! You will give 
me hope! You do care a little for me!” 

And before he could continue, or Eleanor 
could overwhelm him with the torrent of wrath 
swelling in her bosom, the door opened, and 
two of the guests entered—and the pair had to 
get back to commonplace as best they might. 

As soon as she was able, Eleanor ran away 
to the shelter of her chamber. On her table 
lay a letter—it was the one that had been in- 
trusted to Wallace—he had remembered, and 
sent it to her. 

Her first impulse, in her rage, was to tear it, 
unopened; but she changed her mind, broke 
the seal, and read. She learned the bond be- 
tween Fosbrooke and Mrs. Winterton. She had 
been, for more than a year, secretly married to 
his cousin—secretly, through fear of one of her 
relatives, whose heiress she was to be. Quar- 
rels had risen between the pair, and Carey had 
been a mutual confidant. Just now, in her 
trouble, she had asked to see him, and he had 
gone to insist on her daring the worst, that is, 
disclosing the whole truth at any risk. 

Eleanor ran to Kitty’s boudoir, and aston- 
ished her cousin by ordering her to go down 
stairs and send Fosbrooke up; and Kitty, like 
a wise woman, went without a word. 

Eleanor was weeping wildly; and again Fos- 
brooke’s voice startled her, by calling her name. 
This time she went straight into the shelter of 
his arms, and sobbed out the whole story of her 
wicked doubt, the effect of the morbid want of 
faith in which she had so long indulged herself. 

‘¢T think I am rather glad of it,’’ Carey said, 
when they were both able to talk connectedly. 

«‘ Why ?” she asked, in surprise. 

‘¢ Because it needed some powerful reason to 
make you believe you cared for me,” he an- 
swered; and Eleanor laughed and cried at once, 
till she was not fit to appear at the dinner, and 
felt that she should never fully recover her dig- 
nity and pride after so terrible a fall. 

Of course, it ended happily, even for Mrs. 
Winterton, for the old relative behaved sensi- 
bly; and the spoiled beauty learned that it is 
always better to tell the truth, however much 
policy, or any other mean motive, called by a 
fine name, may reject the idea as imprudent 
and unwise. 








CHAPTER XIX. 

‘*WHERE are you going? I see you’re guing 
off somewhere. Going to take those old things ?”’ 
tossing from her the sleeve of an old, dirty 
coat, that had been a year or two hanging in 
the open garret. ‘And this? Where are you 
going, James?” 

Her face was very anxious—very miserable; 
her voice was faint. She sat down on the foot 
of the bed, her hand on the post. 

Seeing this; feeling for her, and hoping 
something from the softness, he told her he 
was going away to earn his living. 

“And the living of that miserable girl!” 

‘His wife’s living,” he told her, again going 
on with his packing. 

And then again she stormed, with now and 
then a pale ray of sunshine, when she tried to 
coax or bribe; talked of what things they 
would say to his father, (lies, every one of 
them,) ‘‘to make him” let them have money, 
so that James could go off—to England, or 
somewhere—to stay until the girl got tired 
waiting for him, and married somebody else. 
Would he go so, and stay till the miserable 
thing—not fit to wipe his shoes—married some- 
body else? It wouldn’t be long, probably. 
Certainly would not, if he gave her a hundred 
or two; for this would bribe some of those 
fellows over there, and they would take her off 
his hands. 

Hlis answer was a more resolute cast of fea- 
tures, and greater activity in his preparations. 

“Oh, dear!” said she. 

He was lifting the heavy trunk to take it to 
the head of the stairs. 

“I would help you if it was anything else 
you were doing. I can’t help you about this; 
for you are going straight to ruin.” 

He'd been there a long time, he told her. He 
was going somewhere else, now—he was going 
to Boston; and when he was a prosperous man 
she’d see him there, and not before; when he 
could bring his wife, a prosperous woman, 
a weicome one, too. She’d got to come a wel- ; 
come one, or neither he nor she would ever } 
come at all. He had told father he was going; ; 
and he had given him some money—his voice { 
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giving way a little—enough to pay his fare 
down; and this was all he wanted. ‘*Good-by, 
mother !”’ 

“I shan’t say good-by. You're not going to 
stir a step! I'll stop it!” hurrying to leave 
the room. 

«*‘There’s only one way—receive her.” 

“T shan’t!’’ turning round in the door, 
facing him with the resolution of a dozen ordi- 
nary women (and vixens, at that,) in her front. 
“T shall not! Inever shall! You've got to 
get rid of her. I shan’t rest till something’s 
done.” 

It would not be car-time for three hours yet; 
and she resolved to undo the whole matter, and 
put.things as she liked them, in that time. 

“Sophia!” half whispered she, at the girl’s 
door; not only her tones, but herlooks and ges- 
tures, denoting the secrecy in which she was 
accustomed to involve half the proceedings of 
her miserable life. ‘I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

She told Sophia all about it. The latter 
listened, much shocked, full of pity for her 
cousin, and for the young girl, at whose un- 
common face she had many a time looked, at 
church, lyceum and concert, wishing that she 
could take her intoa near friendship, to watch, 
and see how, under the encouragements of such 
interest and affection as she was sure of being 
able to show her, the thin film of coarseness 
would fall, and leave a face of such beauty, in- 
telligence, softness, and manners of such grace 
and courtesy, as she had never seen yet in any 
person. 

“Now,” thought she “is the time.” And she 
was comforted. 

Mrs. Hathaway’s plan was, that she and So- 
phia should take the carriage, and drive over 
to see the girl, and try to persuade her to give 
James up. To the former part of the proposi- 
tion, Sophia readily acceded, raising no ob- 
jection to the latter. She knew her aunt too 
well for that. And Mrs. Hathaway harried 
away to see her husband, and find out just 
what he was ready to do for James, if he would 
settle down there at once, doing as they wanted 
him to. 
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It was a generous thing in the good father. 
He would give him, at once, two-thirds of all 
he had, in real-estate, in stocks, and in money. 
Showing no more feeling, no more appreciation 
of the generosity, or the true fatherly emotion 
with which he accorded it, than if he and she 
both had been stones. She hurried off to find 
James. 





CHAPTER XX. 

WueEn the hour for the visit drew near, Mrs. 
Hathaway shrank from an undertaking for 
which, as she said, she felt herself unequal. 

“TIT couldn't do enything with James,” said 
she, ‘“‘and I couldn’t with her. The miserable 
creature is his wife, and she knows it. What 
can I do?” 

She felt perfectly discouraged ; and, in fact, 
her distraught features, and high color, of 
themselves denoted some such mental condition. 

She wished Sophia would go; wished her 
father would carry her, and leave her there, 
while he drove over to the West Road, to see 
the Pinkertons—old friends of his, that he 
wanted to see, of course; and they were too 
old to come to him. Would she?” 

Sophia acquiesced. And, after having bathed 
her aunt’s head, and spoken a few of the little 
encouraging things that the young, who are 
generous, speak so easily, and that are so 
magical in the brightness they impart to the 
mature, she stepped into the carriage, and was 
driven off on her errand. 

“I have come over to see you,” she said, 
speaking with the kindest looks, and kindest 
tones, to the young creature who came, with 
wide, troubled eyes, and shaking fingers, to re- 
ceive her. ‘You are married to James. You 
are my cousin now; and no two cousins were 
ever more to each other than we must be now.” 

They were standing face to face, within the 
poor, but neat parlor, their fingers locked very 
close, their eyes—Laura’s still very wide, very 
tumultuous—were on each other’s face. 

«You are going to have a hard time, at first, 
you and James; and I want to help you through 
ag 

The young creature released one of her hands, 
bent her face into it, weeping. But Sophia, 
seating both herself and Laura, taking the 
latter into her arms; taking the forlorn head 
to her breast, said what she would do if James 
and Laura thought as she did about it. She 
and her father. She had already talked with 
him about it on the way. He approved the 
plan. Why, it was, indeed, as much his as hers, 
she sail, and he was ready to do his part. 


This was the plan. The doctor had already, 
before he came back, determined what should 
be his course with regard toa home. Center- 
ing there at B » he had a thousand memo- 
ries of a childhood, then an early maturity, 
into which one bitter trial had certainly come, 
but into which had also come a very large 
amount of purest enjoyments, both as boy and 
man. His mother, his father, both so venera- 
ted, so beloved; both linked with nearly every 











childish, boyish, manly delight and pride. The 
precious, precious mother! whose memory was 
growing every year a more tenderly-cherished 
benefit and joy; because, see how gray his 
own hair was becoming! feel how he knew 
himself to be now, at sixty-five—pretty well 
along on the road of life, leading to the lovely 
shores where she, his mother, now more than 
ever, was ready to receive him into her arms 
again. Close by her the father walked in the 
glory of his immortal strength; close by, the 
exquisitely-beautiful wife, her lips parted in 
smiles, held the fine, white hand out to take 
his into its loving embrace. 

He was, it is true, many a time a sad man, 
with yearnings for those beloved ones, and for 
the shores where they were, that seemed to 
rend his life. But was he not, withal, a trans- 
cendantly happy man? Ah! indeed he was; 
and especially now, when each hour of renewed 
intercourse with his son and daughter showed 
him some new sweetness, grace, and excellence 
of womanhood in the one, some new virtue of 
manhood, some new features of humor and 
genius, too, in the other. And much more, 
when he saw how the son and daughter already 
$ loved each other, and felt how love was the 
} tidal-pulse of his life and theirs, making them 
one in the enkindled interests and purposes of 
life. 

Now, there must bea home. He had stores of 
curious things ready to come over from England, 
, obtained, not only in the countries to which 
> his travels had extended, but through the 
courtesies of gift and exchange from many 
others. 

So he bought back a beautiful field in front, 
lying along the wide, pleasant, country road— 
afield belonging tothe old homestead—now, as 
the reader remembers, owned by Deacon Hath- 
away: a brook for the trout and perch; and 








} flat-sides, too, dear reader, ran, with fair me- 


anderings, through it. And back of this were 


| the wooded hills, and the gray old ledges, half 


hidden by trees at its foot, and bushes, and 
ferns, and lichens growing out of its sides. At 
the front were fine elms, which had had the 
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grace to rise to just such height as not to hurt 
the lovely views, at the horizon, of mountains 
and woods, or of either sunsets or sunrises; 
and on this spot Dr. Athol was going to build 
his house. 

And now we come back to the poor bride, 


~ who could not help being filled with a sense of 


her needs, her short-comings, by seeing what 
advantages Sophia had over her in her educa- 
tion and dignity. 

While the house was under erection—which 
would take the remainder of the autumn, and 
all the winter and spring, it was to be so large, 
substantially built, and so handsome—Sophia 
and Laura were to be together, somewhere, 
where there was an excellent school. At South 
Boston, probably, where lectures, concerts, the 
best of Sunday preaching, and opportunities 
for seeing beautiful things in art, would be 
constantly available. They would be near 
James, there; would see him often, and he 
them, Sophia added, which filled the cup of 
Laura’s gratitude and joy. 

Only, there was the poor old father, the poor 
mother, the poor house, there on that barren 
hill, in that neighborhood, barren of even the 
decencies of intelligence or morals. 

But the doctor, our true, humane, good man, 
had, it seemed, been thinking of that at the 
same time that Sophia and Laura thought. He 
remembered Mr. Haviland as a man of pros- 
perous circumstances, owner of one of the 
largest, best-managed farms in the west part 
of the town, where the farms were all good; 
remembered the sleek span he drove in his 
open-carriage to church, every Sabbath, bring- 
ing his wife, a neat-looking woman then, in 
her black silk-gown, straw-bonnet and white 
trimmings; his neatly-jacketed boy; his little 
girl, with bright eyes, and airy movements. 
He remembered that this property was most 
foully ruined by Lawrence, a sharper, with the 
air, and birthright, too, of a gentleman, who 
went largely into trade in the village; built 
the most costly house in the county—and the 
county included the capital—furnished it ac- 
cordingly; bought and sold houses, lands, oxen, 
horses, sheep, wool, hay, grain ; everything, in 
short, in the market, seemed to drift into his 
hands. Hisentertainments were sumptuous. No 
other woman wore such shawls, and such gowns, 
as Mrs. Lawrence; no young people had such 
opportunities of education and journeying, or 
had such innumerable indulgences lavished 
upon them, as those at the great house behind 
the rows of Lombardy poplars. 

But, all at once, there was a great smash, he 





remembered; and then it was found that almost 
every well-to-do tradesman, mechanic, farmer, 
in all that region, had either sold all their pro- 
ductions to him on credit, or endorsed his 
bills, or lent him all their money; a few of 
them to the full extent of all they possessed— 
the inheritances from their fathers, or the 
earnings of their own lifetime. 

One of these was Mr. Haviland. There was 
no homestead exemption law then; and all was 
swept clean away, save that, to get Mrs. Havi- 
land’s signature of acquittance, the poor, sandy 
place on the hill was made over to her. That 
was all. Boston merchants got everything, so 
it was said, 

That was all, I said. But we will see if it 
was all. Mr. Haviland became the sot we 
have seen. Mrs. Haviland the weak, disheart- 
ened woman we have seen. The elder son, 
whose education had been commenced after all 
manner of drifting about, and of mishaps, came 
home broken, and was soon laid in a drunkard’s 
grave. The other son had done well for him- 
self; but he had had a hard time; had been 
marred and scarred in all his being. And so 
had Laura. Both had quick intuitions; intelli- 
gence, taste, grace of movement, and beauty, 
were natural to them—but they had had no 
helps. Ready for the touches of the master’s 
hand, the hand had not come; and the precious 
years of youth had been lost to them. 

When Dr. Athol, thinking of these things, 
inquired what had become of Mr. Lawrence, 
he was told that he was settled there on his 
father’s fine old place, just out of the village; 
that he must be in very good circumstances, 
judging from the way he lived—always had 
lived, they said. The failure put an end to 
his business, they said, but did not make a 
poor man of him. One of his sons was Judge 
Lawrence, of C . One of his daughters was 
married to lawyer Dunlap, of the same place; 
and another to Collweather, Clerk of the House, 
the last session. And so on. 








CHAPTER XXI. 

We tt, the doctor visited Mr. Haviland; at- 
tended to him as he did not to another man at 
B——; gave him good clothes of his own for 
which he had no use; told him that he was a 
man—a man of God’s making; a man, of whom 
God required much; a man who had no right 
to give himself up, soul and body, to any spoiler, 
as he knew he had been doing; not to discour- 
agement, rum, or any other spoiler. 

He often took him out for long, pleasant 
drives, reining up often, in the road, in the 
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harvest’ fields; ‘and at: tlie gates, to speak 
with the busy, prosperous’ people they both 
remembered; talking in’ his brotherly ‘wiy 
with him, and lrolding him with ‘unflinching 
hand to this most earnest, most sacred require- 
ment, that he should be’a ian. 

Mrs. Ifaviland, médntinie, did not require 
that much. should be said to her. She rose out 
of it in a day, as it were; ‘helped out of it at 
once, by the delicate''treatment she ‘received 


from both the doctor and’ Sophia’; -by seeing’ 


her husband’s life clearing itself—his face, his 
step, his waking energies aiid’ refinement de- 
claring such clearing; and by seeing her 
daughter, under the loving companionship of 
Sophia, expanding more and more into such 
beauty as she had never seen on any other face, 
she was sure; not even on Sophia’s, beautiful, 

as by general assent she was declared ‘to be, 

and was. 

‘The girls” (this is what the doctor always 
said in speaking collectively of Sophia and 
Laura,) “wrote very oftén to James; wrote 
sprightly, encouraging letters; only, it is true, 
that wherever, in any part of Laura’s page she 
said anything of Sophia, there fell the quick 
rain of tears to blot'it. + 

James, seeing them, said—some decorous, 
right thing, does the réader think? Nd; he 
was all worked up about it. He -could ‘have 
added a tear or two of his’ own, if he would, 
bat he would not. He gave his feet an ener- 
fetic planting on the top of the chair opposite, 
perhaps; brought his‘empty hand, with a bang, 
down on the table, and said, “She shan’t ery! 
I won't have this! I can’t stand this! She 
shan’t! Ill go up dnd shake her! ‘I'l shake 
it out of her! I'll shake lier until she laughs, 
if it takes a day. But ‘isn’t that Repais a 
trump'?” 

And then came the need of a fresh brushing 
of the lids, afresh banging about, to keep back 
other waters: of téaderhene*-Wetors sat peni- 
tence, that rose. : 

Dr. Athol had, meantime, ‘been down ‘to ‘sée 
him; and he'‘arnd’ Deacon Hathaway had put 
him in the way of doing better for himself than 
he could have hopedbetter a thousaiid times 
than he did hope when he’ went, ‘that bitter 
day, to Boston, to earn his’and Laura’s living 
some way. 

And was not this‘strange? He thought it 
was, and wrote'so to Laura, that he cared no 
more for his ciips than he did fof poison!” He 


loathed them just about the same. “Avid this, ”"}’ 


wrote he, *tis becanse now T‘have got a wife, 
and one that is a great deal’'tod good and too 
Voz LX.—8 





pretty for suclt a scamp as I am, or have been, 
nearly all'my days. They say I was a good 
little boy. I’m in hopes I’ve come to a new 
road now; but I ath a poor fellow now. Don’t 
think I‘am anything else until I have told you 
80 in ‘plain words.” 


_—— 


- CHAPTER XXIT. 


MEANTIME, our popular doctor often met Mr, 
Lawrence.’ It could not happen otherwise, with 
all the’ pains the latter took to bring about 
such meetings, at the post-office, store, liotel, 
and reading-rdom. 

‘¢Going to build?” said Mr. Lawrence, one 
day, coming to place himself on the séttee 
where the doctor was reading his morning 
Journal. 

The latter nodded slightly, without look- 
ing up. 

“A pretty fine’house, I suppose.” 

No word; no attention whatever. 

“Large?” after having eyed his taciturn 
subject a little. “‘Are you intending tobuild 
a large house?” 

“Don’t know,” shaking his head, ‘without 
looking away from his réading. 

*«TIaven’t a fixed plan?” said Mr. Lawrence. 

“Not yet,” rising, p*cketing his Journal, 
and going off to his rooms. 

After a score of like repulses, he still fol- 
lowed him; because he, Mr. Lawrence, Judge 
Lawrence's father, Mrs. Dunlap and Mrs. Co!l- 
weather's father, in a way, the biggest man in 
the village before our doctor came, must, by 
some means, get round the reserve he could 
not help connecting in his mind with his old 
rascalities toward Mr. Haviland and others. 
He ‘must get round it. It must be seen in the 
village ‘that ‘he and’ Dr. Athol were on good 
terms—intimate terms. 

So he agnin made his Way up to'the doctor,’ 
to tell him of a horse, a perfect animal, (or he 
would not be recommending ‘it thete,) that the 
doctor could get’ at'a bargain, he would like, if 
he made an early offer. He knew of several 
who wanted the beast; but he had asked it of 
Col. Crittendon, a8 4 pérsonal favor, to wait 
until he heard from him agai. 

But the doctor abstractedly shook his head, 
and turned to talk with’ Mr: Cabot, one of the 
village clergymen, about the néw thing going 
on in the British Péttiament upon some Irish 


‘question. 


Our great man found this a most mértifyitig 
rebuff, as hé had thany anothtr, where, a& in 
this‘ease, there Were mahy Witnesses. | 
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“You don’t seem to feel very well toward 
me, Dr. Athol,’’ he at last said, one day, 

The docter made no reply. 

“What is it? Tell me, and perhaps I will 
make it right.” He was thinking that per- 
haps he would make over a few hundreds to 
Mr. Haviland, if that would smooth things over, 
making it right between him and the doctor. 

But you should have seen the eye, the lip 
quivering with scorn; you should have heard 
the tones, the waking as of distant thunder in 
them, when the doctor answered, ‘‘ Make it 
right! Make it right!” 

A fine gentleman, in broadcloths, one of the 
upper-crust; in fact, with his family connec- 
tions, constituting full two-thirds of the upper- 
crust of a community, does not often hear such 
@ sermon as that, and from another, a still 
finer gentleman, in still finer cloth; another, 
whom he has never wronged of a penny, or in 
any way—only as he has wronged. his brother 
man, wronged himself, wronged the cause of 
God, of Christ, that dear friend of the poor and 
the oppressed; that scorner of the oppresser, 
and of the rich man who loves his riches better 
than he does the good of his soul. 

The tones were low; the face came nearer 
that of the wicked man before him; his eye 
every moment fixing him closer and closer, as 
he told him of that son in a drunkard’s grave; 
of that father despoiled of his energy, his trust 
in man; of that daughter, despoiled not only of 
the delights but of the decencies of girlhood; 
and that mother, rubbing so hard through it 
all. Ilis voice grew tender at the thoughts of 
that mother and that daughter; he was filled 
with awe, before the height and breadth of the 
wrong he laid open before the listener. The 
listener himself became very pale. His eye 
fell at length, and he did not raise it when he 
answered, ‘‘I never looked at it so before.’’ 

* «I presume you never did,” replied the 
other, speaking in tones of great kindness. 
«You see it now, though.”’ : 

“Yes, I do. I see it very plain,” his eyes 
still bent, his face betraying much. emotion. 
«* There has been nothing to help me to see it. 
I mean,” noticing the docter’s questioning 
looks, ‘‘I mean, nobody here has looked upon 
itas youdo. I’ve kept my place, and ry 





“And Mr Haviland bas been trodden under 
foot,” interposed the doctor. “Or would have 
been, if he had net kept himself out ef society's 
—polite seciety’s—way. This is a wrong, a 
tremendous wrong, that has got to be answered 
for at Christ’s judgment-seat. The wronged 
and the poor are especially His. He will not 





let their just cause go unavenged. We may all 
of us be sure of this, I—I, Mr. Lawrence, am 
a sinner in much. [ am nothing so near Christ 
as I ought to be. This I know; but the poor 
shall speak to me, and I will listen. I will not 
see any man wronged, without being a help to 
him, if I in any way can. Mr. Haviland ‘is 
trying now; and it belongs to you, to you above 
all others,” again kindling, “to help him. It 
belongs to you to be his best friend; to you to 
say to him, and to others, that you have been 
a rascal toward him, for you have! If it be- 
longs to any man in this town to humble him- 
self before God, and his own God-given soul, it 
is you, who have wronged so many.”’ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tue reader can see that our doctor said the 
right thing all round—to Mr. Haviland, that 
he had no right to lay down his manhood or 
his energies before any man’s wrong-doing; to 
Mr. Lawrence, that he had no right to wrong 
another. 

The reader should have seen Mr. Lawrence 
and Mr, Haviland together, after this. I do 
not think there were any other two men at 
B—— who came quite so pear to each other. 
For Mr. Lawrence raked and scraped, and de- 
nied himself, planning for the whole residue 
of his life of self-denial, and paid back to Mr. 
Ifaviland the whole principal of which he had 
robbed him, and would have paid back more,* 
but that Mr. Haviland stopped him. 

And when Mr. Haviland, having sold his 
poor place on the hill, and putting the two 
sums together, bought a beautiful little farm 
on the river-road, near the village, Mr Law- 
rence kept bringing one thing after another— 
books off of his own shelves, some of those 
that he most valued, too, pictures from his 
walls—engravings they were, but good ones— 
grape-vines, rose-bushes, beautiful tamaracs, 
these tamaraes were so rare to be found; he 
could not be done bringing, helping to place, 
or coming afterward to contemplate their ap- 
pearance, 

And is not the reader glad of this?” 

One day, upon his return from a benevolent 
errand of this sort, he found a “Luther Nai!- 
ing his Thesis on the Church-deor” there, in 
oils, done by, I forget what artist. It was a 
gift from our doctor to Mr. Lawrence, His 
children brought their gifts; they let him see 
their augmented love and respect, wrought by 
his so greatly augmented deserving. His neigh- 
bors, for the first time, loved him, and called 
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him a good man, just now, as he was beginning 
to call himself vile in God’s sight. 

Is not the reader glad of this? 

He and the doctor (it began with the doctor, 
as the reader knows) made honesty, right deal- 
ing, the best, most popular thing in morals at 
B——; made knavery, all sorts of fraud and 
lies, the loathsomest thirg. ‘ 

This was one of Mr. Cabot’s texts in the time 
“They helped every one his neighbor; and 
every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.”’ 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Anp how was it with our bad, false woman, 
Mrs. Hathaway, all this while? 

She kept her mouth shut; and no one, that 
is, neither the doctor, nor her husband, nor 
Sophia, said one word to her of the “avilands 
or James, although they and their affairs were 
eften talked of in her presence. 

Busy as bees, working, they treated her very 
politely, but gave her no lot or part in it until, 
too much ashamed of herself, too much abased 
before their goodness, to be able any longer 
to cope with it, she began tocry, and say she 
thought it was too bad that, hard as she had 
been trying all those years to do the best she 
could by them all, they should all treat her so 
now, not telling her anything, or giving her 
a chance to do anything. She thought it was 
too bad, and cried like a hysterical weman, 
who, after all she may say of her good inten- 
tions, has no bank of repose in her own sense 
of uprightness, or in the well-deserved con- 
fidence and affection of her family-—it was a 
great deal teo bad, when she had done so much 
for them! 

False still, as the reader sees. Perhaps she 
will be false, in one way or another, to the 
very end. But, God forbid! for, “‘in good 
society,” there is no worse spectacle. 

She thought Laura was too bad, never once 
eoming near her; swimming round in her long 
trains as if she were a queen, (but she wasn’t, 
by a great deal; she was old ‘laviland’s daugh- 
ter!) outand in all the best gates; going to 
Cc to visit lawyers, and judges, and their 
families, (she was thinking ef Laura’s visits 
to the different branches of the Lawrence family 
at C——.,) her lips showing a vain smile; show- 
ing that she had somewhere in her a spot that 
loved James yet, and sould not help feeling glad 
of the gathering eclat she saw attending all the 
steps ef his wife. Then she wined again; and 
this was because she was given no share of the 
eclat. Jumes was too bad, she said, or he 








would write to her—to Laura, she meant—ad- 
vising her to call, after all she had been will- 
ing to sacrifice for him. Too. kad! and then 
she cried again. 

And neither Sophia, nor the doctor, nor, 
indeed, her sedate spouse, could help smiling 
a little, to hear her, and think how the tables 
were turned upon her, so that it was not Laura 
standing afar off, trembling, waiting for her 
grace, but it was the proud scorner, scorning 
no Iqnger, but waiting and watching for some 
signs of Laura’s approach and favor. 

By-and-by, when they all thought she was 
pretty well punished, at a large party given by 
the doctor, at the hotel, given to his daughter 
and her friend a few evenings before the day 
fixed for their leave-taking. Sophia, approach- 
ing her aunt, said, «‘ Come, aunt; come out here 
and speak to Laura.” 

“Oh, well!” hitching forward on her seat 
to rise, ‘‘I suppose I must. I suppose she will 
never come to me till I’ve been to her. But it 
is too bad,’”’ catching her breath, ‘after all 
I've done for James! I’m ready—as ready 
as I shall be!” 

«But, auntie,” looking brightly into her 
face of dolor, ‘‘she does right. It belongs 
to you to go first to her. She is good—we 
all love her; she is beautiful—is she not beau- 
tiful? Look, you ought to feel proud of her, 
And the marriage with her is really saving 
James—is saving him, aunt! Only think! 
You ought to go to her.” 

The woman brightened; James saved! James 
saved! she said, within herself! Saved by that 
beautiful girl!—her eyes were on the face 
now—his wife! her daughter! Her daughter? 
the beautiful creature that everybody was ad- 
miring so much was her daughter. Not all 
the world could cheat her out of this; and 
her boy was saved! Had not Sophia just 
said so? 

Thoughts like these kindled the old bright- 
ness in her eyes, the old color in her cheeks, 
and in her manners, the utmost suavity she 
had ever in her most successful moments shown, 
as she went with Sophia up to Laura’s side, 
and spoke to her as if this were their one 
hundredth meeting instead of their first, say- 
ing, ‘‘You must come and see me to-morrow. 
I will have Sephia, and her father, and Harry. 
Husband will be glad to see you. Come to 
dine, and stay the rest of the day, and all night, 
if you ean. I want you to very much.” 

As for Laura, she behaved just right, She 
was sweeter than a June rose, and promised to 
come, saying it would give her also pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr. and Mrs, Haviland were invited to come 
with Laura. Mrs. Hathaway went down her- 
self to invite them, and would listen te no re- 
fusal. She was like a girl, she felt so nicely, 
and put her arms around Mrs. Haviland, as if 
she would carry her. I do not believe the wo- 
man had ever before just such happiness. 

Somehow, after this, the things ran together 
that belonged together, and were welded. 

James came in the next day, just as they 
were sitting down to dinner. Sophia had’ se- 
eretly telegraphed to him to come. 

“Oh, Jamie! Jamie!” was the mother’s cry, 
seeing him come in looking so changed, so joy- 
ful. ‘This was all I needed, and I did need 
this.” 

Of course, the deacon did not say much. No 
one present could have teld that he said any- 
thing. But James felt what a grip it was upon 
his hand; felt what unspeakable thanksgiving 
was in the eyes that rested on his; and they all 
knew how difficult it was for the good, true 
man to get through with saying grace. 

James, at different times that afternoon, 
turned things upside down, as it were, but not 
after the old fashion. 

When his mother, in her grand fashion, (for 
the reader cannot think how proud she had 
grown in less than twenty-four hours,) pro- 
posed to them all going to the garden to see 
how the limbs of the peach trees were propped, 
on account of the weight ¢f ripening fruit, and 
started to lead them in p hile fashion; James, 
coming up behind her, set a hand on each 
shoulder and made her run a yard or two. 

She looked round to see if there was any- 
thing of the old disrespect in his face, but see- 
ing only the spirit of fun, like that she remem- 
bered seeing so much of when he was a little 
fellow, she said, “Why, James! I’ll box your 
ears!” trying, running of her own accerd after 
him to do it. 

«You see what a husband you've got, Laura,” 
said she, out of breath. 

“Yes,” said James, taking Laura up in his 
arms, and running with her down the path. 
And a laughing, lovely burden she was, 

Impromptu invitations were sent out for the 
evening; and Mrs. Hathaway had, this time, 
the reasonable satisfaction of seeing assembled 
in her rooms one of the liveliest companies 
she. had ever seen in anybody’s house. 

Our excellent _Sophia, standing apart, half- 
hidden, as she felt glad to be, by the heavy 
folds of a curtain, listening to the sounds of 


~ 
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the company, thinking that now her work there 
was ended; that these two, with their feet set 
forward in virtue’s ways, needed her no more, 
grew sad at heart, and full of yearning toward 
one she valued even more than she valued 
father or brother, inexpressibly dear as, in 
that hour, and at all hours she felt them to be— 
one whom she would never see again; or, if 
she saw him, it would be as the husband of 
another—the good, true husband of another. 

Her heart was very desolate at the thought. 
The thought made her so desolate that she was 
longing to get away to her chamber, turn the 
key, and give herself up awhile to the loss, 
when her aunt came looking after her, found 
her, and said, ‘‘Come and see if you know who 
this old gentleman is in the library, I hardly 
knew him at first, he is old, so bent, so—so— 
there he is.” 

And it was Col, Alliburton, looking his best; 
better than Sophia ever saw him look before, 
great as were the advantages under which she 
had seen him; he was hastening toward her. 

Of course, our manager disappeared, shut- 
ting the door, and standing guard, that no in- 
truder might get inside where the lovers were. 

For lovers they were; they were not long 
in finding this out. 

And now was Sophia’s cup of joy full, espe- 
cially when, after having been escorted to the 
company by Mrs. Hathaway, (escorted is the 
word; Mrs. Hathaway would not be satisfied 
if any other were used,) she introduced him to 
her father, and saw him winning his heart as 
he had won her own; and after it was all over, 
when clinging to her father’s arm, her face at 
times hidden on it, she told him all about it. 

“J did it!’ said our excellent schemer. ‘I 
knew what was wanted to bring it about. I 
knew all I had to do was to write to aunt, ask 
her to tell Mrs. Hazewell that James was mar- 
ried. I somehow expected him to-night. I 
think I’ve done one good jeb, any way.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Cox. ALLIBURTON was at the bar, was already 
prominent. He stood high with his party in 
politics, who wanted him at the capital; and 
he established himself there. It was only a few 
minutes to B——, by the cars; only an hour of 
easy driving along the pleasant country-road. 
And so it was settled that the young people 
should live with the doctor and Harry. 

But a better thing happened. © Harry, as he 
ought, fell in love with bright Mollie, Allibur- 


merriment, to: James and Laura the life of ton’s eighteen-years-old sister, a lovely little 
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creature, with all the needful qualities of ex- 
cellent sense, education, and womanliness about 
her. When Sephia was married, Mollie was 
one of the bridemaids; and, without being 
told, the reader knows what place Harry held 
in the ceremony. 

Not many months after, as soon as the busy 
bee could get her outfit ready, she and Harry 
were married; and she came to be her new 
father’s pet and housekeeper. And Alliburton 
and Sophia established themselves in a de- 
lightful place at the outskirts of the capital, on 
the B—— side. ' 

So the two united, happy families could go 
back and forth to dinner, or te tea, and even 
to breakfast, when the breakfast at the doc- 
tor’s was to be cakes of the new buckwheat 
from his own field, honey from his own hives, 
trout from his own brook, and luscious fruits, 
and cream from his own dairy. 





prosperous place. James is managing the mills 
with no mean energy, liking.and success. He 
and Laura lost many a year, as the reader 
knows. The reader, I suppose, believes in Dr. 
Young, when he says, ‘“‘A moment that is lost, is 
lost forever.””) This, ina sense, istrue. But-we 
have all heard of the pheenix, that rare bird, 
rising out of the ashes of loss and death; rising 
into the beautiful, free life of strength, of won- 
derful instincts; and so, many times, thanks to 
the great Law-giver and Gospel-giver, out of 
loss and death, in the human soul, there come 
the very highest qualities of power, benevo- 
lence and grace. They came to Laura, She 
eould not see a woman breaking down with her 
heavy burdens, a man besotted, a young, girl, 
or a young lad, growing up in ignorance and 
immorality, that she did not go to work to save 
them. James was less saintly. But, when ke 
had listened to her story, which he did intently, 


The doctor and Harry are farmers—‘ model and with few words, he applied a strong hand 
farmers,” the agricultural papers and lecturers } to moving things round, to make a place for 
on agriculture call them. Their grounds are {them on his works; or, with few words, he 


like a beautifully-kept garden; and, what is 
better, other farmers, seeing what they are 
doing, and hearing the. doctor’s intelligent 
comments, are led to imitate, so that the farms 
all about are beginning to look like gardens. 

On the doctor's place there are rows of trees 
and coppices. Single trees dot the sward with 
their shade, in field, pasture, and lawn. The 
margins of the brook and river are lovely as 
Eden, with mossy rock, shrub, and over-hang- 
ing tree. On every hand are fruit-trees, ber- 
ries, vines, and roses. Oh, such quantities of 
roses! climbing, nestling low, contentedly dif- 
fusing their fragrance and displaying their 
beauty. 

James and Laura have their home at F . 
where are the mills which the good father has 
given to his boy. Their house is a lovely cot- 
tage, on the hill-side, overlooking island, 
stream, bridges, cliffs, und all the mills, and 
houses, and thronged streets, of that busy, 








opened his purse, and let her take money for 
her purposes of heavenly charity. That over, 
business of any kind off his hands, and the 
jollity of his nature was ever ready to come 
uppermost. Their, house was one of the live- 
liest te be found, Every. circle into,which he 
and his wife came, in society, was 9 lively one; 
that is, if the purpose of the gathering was 
social enjoyment. If it was business, there 
were no graver features or manners. 

This village is half-way between the homes 
at B , and the Alliburton’s, at C——; and 
each, including Mrs. Hathaway, does his and 
her part to keep the grass from growing be- 
tween them. 

“I don’t want to live in,the house,with mo- 
ther,” James said, one time, to Laura and So- 
phia; ‘as it is, we get along nicely, I like her. 
If she were to die, I should find that I like her 
a@ great deal better than I know now. I am 
sure of this, I often think of this,” 
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Waen Summer skies were softly blue, 
And Summer uirs were fresh and sweet ; 
How swift the gqlden moments flew, 
How bright the blossoms at our feet. 
The silver-throated warblers sang, 
Their joyous notes on every spray, 
And here and there bright waters rang 
Their tinkling music all the day. 


The breath of Winter chills ‘us now, 
The skies are dark, the days are cold ; 
I bind no blossoms for your brow, 
As in the happy days of old. 
And if T had no dreams of bliss, 
Of what the Spring-time holds for me 
Sweet stores of honied happiness— . ~ 
How dark the passing hours would be, 








HOW WE SPENT THE SUMMER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 





where we could not lay them ovt.’ We nailed 
and papered the bex that very night. You 
know how we've saved for it.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Sue. J know a good 
many of Sue’s little earnings have gone into it. 
heavy,” weighing it in his hands. I had not The truth is, I was very uneasy about bring- 
seen his eyes dance, or his cheeks burn in that } ing her home last spring with me, after mother's 
fashion for a year. It had been just a year ' death, though our house seemed the natural 
since we pasted the starred paper on the box, refuge for the poor, motherless, homeless girl. 
and put it up there. This very day, indeed, But the most grating stress in poverty is, that 
last July. when we discovered that there was‘ your love and generosity have all to be weighed 
no hope of getting out of the breathless heat of ; and measured out to suit the miserable monthly 
the city for even a day. It is breathlessly hot ' salary, before they can become active. John's 
again now, and our sole chance of fresh air ; salary barely feeds and clothes ourselves and 
and health lay in that bex-full of pennies, and ‘the four children. If I overrun my allowaace 
ten-cent notes. No wonder we were glad to! fifty cents in the weck, it is long before I can 
feel how heavy it was. | make it up, so closely arc we narrowed down. 

While John dusted it off, and went for a , What were we to do with a hearty, growing 
chisel, I lighted the gas, and told sister Sue ! girl of seventeen? Of course, the first inten- 
about how we came to think of the box. Sue ; tion was, that Sue should support herself; but 
was hot living with us last summer. , ; when we came to look into it—what could she 

**You’ve no idea of the stench and heat in} do? She was the best hearted, jolliest, fat little 
this narrew court later in July, Sue,” I said; } thing in the woild; kept John and the children 
“nor how utterly run down John is, after a} in a perpetual chuckle and riot with ber fan. 
year’s steady work at the desk.” But she seemed to know nothine in the world 

Sue nodded, glancing over at his face ani , to be learned out of books—so she could not 
thin hands trembling over the chisel. ‘I } teach; she could not even count well enough to 
thought all the clerks at Postellwrusts have a} make change—so there was no chance for her 
furlough,” she said. in a shop. 

' «So they have. John had a fortnight last “I’ve no genius, nor skill, nor even handi- 
year, but only half pay for the time. We could ; ness,’”’ she said, holding up her plump ten 
barcly live in town on it, and take a jaunt to} fingers, and laughing. ‘I don’t know what you 
the Park two or three times. As fora glimpse } can make of me, sister Sally.” But, altheugh 
of a green field, it was just as impossible as to } she laughed, she went eut quietly and got some 
unbar Heaven’s gate, and look in at the streets } law-papers to copy. She done it in a big, 
of gold. We'counteéd it all over this first night } round hand, but they pay her for it. She 
in July, an@ gave it up. Two or three weeks} makes tatting and knits baby-so-ks in the 
of rest dnd good air would have given John } saine quiet way; but she is constantly bring- 
new years of life. I felt as if we were signing { ing me in bits of m»ney. The child pays for 
them away.” her boarding twice ov:r; and then, how her 

“So, then, you thought of the box ?” absurd nonsense brightens up the house. What 

“Then we thought of the box. John and I} with the anxiety of mere living, and keeping 
were sitting just here by the window, looking } the wolf from the door, John and I have almost 
out at the dirty alley, with its sickening sights ; forgotten in the laat ten-years that there were 


July 1.—We opened our secret box to-day. 

It is a square box, about a foot deep and 
wide, covered with green, starred paper, ex- 
cepting the slit inthe top. John took it down 
from the bookcase. ‘It’s heavy, girls—very 











and smells. He said, ‘God gave the country } such things in the world as jokes. or laughter, 
and fresh air to cure and strengthen all his } or downright fun, for the sake of fun. 

children, Sally; and, please God, we will not Well, as I said, Sue had slipped many a 
be cheated out of our share another year. } penny into the box. I haye stinted the Sun- 
We'll save every penny.’ ‘The only way,’ I} day dinners all through the year; we gave 
told him, ‘to do that, was to put the pennies{up the theatre at Christmas, to which we 
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always treated the children; John has worr 
his ragged shirts another season; in short, we 
have lopped off every little relief and relaxa- 
tion that had always made our bare life endur- 
able through the year. 

«Never mind, children,” John would say, ‘it 
will come back in the summer. The summer! 
There will be your puddings .and your theatre, 
all in one.” 

The children were in bed early ‘to-night. 
John had hurried home, so that we might have 
time to count our treasure leisurely. 

“If there are more than fifty dollars,”’ said 
Sue, “the mountains. If there are less, a 
country farm-house.” 

“I thought sea-bathing wsuld be the very 
thing for John,” I ventured. ‘And Jenny— 
Jenny is teething.” 

“‘Oh, impossible! You’ve no idea of the 
expense of sea-bathing!. No idea, whatever!” 
said Sue, decisively. ‘* Besides, we've no 
dresses fit for a watering-place.”” Now Sue is 
an authority on dress. 

The large tea-tray was brought, and the box 
placed in it. John applied the chisel—whiz, 
preste, off came the lid! Sue and I drewa 
long breath. 

“It is not—not quite so full as I thought,” 
said John, looking in—and then he averturned 
it. “Take some of these notes to count, Sally. 
Sue, you're. equal to the pennies, eh? Make 
piles of ten.” ; 

So we went te work. We were a very little 
while in gettiug through. Then Sue and I 
waited until John should dot it all up. 

“Fifty! The mountains,” she whispered, 
nodding. 

But I was afraid that was too high an esti- 
mate. John finished counting, and then did 
not speak for a minate. ‘Thirty-five dellars 
would give us all a week at Farmer Potter's,” 
he said, “taking us there and back.” 

“A week! Is that all?” I cried. [ could 
not keep the tears out of my eyes. I had made 
so many plans. I have been all the year mak- 
ing plans. 

“But it cannot be even that—it is only 
twenty dollars.” No one spoke for a little 
while. John put his: hand on mine. “I am 
80 sorry for your disappointment, Sally. Never 
mind, little wife.” : 

My disappointment? TI looked up at his 
sunken jaws, and the red spot on his check- 
bones. Semething must be done to ward off 
death. For it was‘that which was surely 


coming. Far-off, perhaps, but surely coming: 
Death, 


‘as the grave, s:holarly professor. 











“La, ta, ta!” sang Sue, nervously, walking 
up and down, 

There was a ring at the door-bell. John did 
not gather up the pennies—it was only Dr. 
Clough. We have no secrets from him. I tried, 
though, to shade my red eyes—I want to make 
the house cheerful for the doctor, that he may 
not give up his habit of smoking his evening 
pipe with Jon. He is the only chum left of 
John’s early days, when he, too, had leisure 
and money for study, and rare editions, as well 
Then, too, 
I ‘fancy the dry old bachelor finds ‘some- 
thing of the warmth and comfort of a home, 
with us and the children. Sue, though, ‘jars 
against him, I know. He is so full of hard, 


.unflinching sense, and poor Sue has all a silly 


girl’s fondness for show and fashion. She is 
so dull, too, as not to be at all in awe of him. 

‘‘Something may be done with twenty dol- 
lars, surely,” she said, when he was seated, 
and provided with a light for his meerschaum. 

“There are ten of us,” said John, in his 
sober, argumentative way. ‘The cheapest 
board that I can hear ef in farm-houses is five 
dollazs for adults and half-price for children. 
Then there are the traveling expenses. No! 
we must stay at home, Sue.” 

“How do the other men in the offiee manage, 
Eckert?’ asked Dr. Clough. 

“Ford goes fishing in his fortnight, and 
leaves his wife and children at home. I couldn’t 
do that, you. know, George. Peters takes his 
wife to Cape May for a couple of days; nothing 
can be done with the children, of course. Stoll 
sent his daughter to Long Branch, for a week. 
It pinched the whole family for a year, he tokl 
me. But she is a pretty girl, and he wants her 
to have a chance to marry well.” 

“Fanny St-ll came home full of ideas about 
dresses,"'‘cried Sue, with eager eyes. ‘She 
made her last winter’s merino precisely like 
Mrs. General Short’s sitks from Worth. And 
she says they have such levely heps at Long 
Branch !”" 

Dr. Clough looked at poor Sue’s flushed face 
with cool contempt. I wonld have liked to 
snub him well, if I dared. She is only a child. 
Is it unnatural she should long for fine dresses 
and dances? 

“Your colleagues, John, certainly have very 
strange ideas of the way to secure a stock of 
health and courage for the year’s work, out of 
their one holiday,” said the doctor, with a quiet 
sneer. ‘Can you manage ho better?” 

““T'll have the fortnight’s rest in tewn, We'll 
make it as’ pleasant as we can. ‘We'll have to 
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give up green fields and burn-yards. Yet, [;-begun. We want a change from Cape May, 
wish Sally could have had a glimpse of them,” }. where we went last year.” 
looking wistfully:at.me. ‘The little woman}. . How long do'you ¢al] the summer ?” asked 
is worn out.” Sue, spitefully. 

Yes, she is worn out,” said the doctor, ‘*Well—ah! Not the whole hot weather, Miss 
gently. } Sue, of course. Certainly not: ‘One grows 

I tried te say no; that it was John who was weary of the frivolty of fashion, and longs for 
overworked; that I had done nothing but, at-} the quiet ef home» Why, you are ina hurly- 
tend to the house and children; but I broke; burly from morning till night. Such dressing, 
down, and making some excuse, came, here, up } and flirting, and: dancing! one is so hot and 
stairs. The, baby moans incessantly in her } anxious, one has hardly time to draw breath. 
sleep. She was fat and chupby but a month } 3 And the expense of it! You’veno idea! Why, 
ago; but the disease has left her wan and } what with my dresses and Peters’ broadcloth 


white as a.little ghost. QOur two bed-rooms 
are but twelve feet square, and so close, that 


; suit, and our boarding, one Cape May season, 
ewallowed just one-third of our last year's in- 


3 
every sound is heard from one to the other. come. But then we sat down cheek by jowl 


When John comes home, exhausted, fagged-out 


with all the high-flyers, every day. One must 


with the day’s work, the stifling heat, and the} have a glimpse of high-life, you know, Miss 
baby’s cries make the nights more weari-} Sue.” 


some than the days. 


I don’t want to complain. I make the best } 


“Yes; to come home discontented with your 
own for the rest of the year. And your season 


of itto John. But the air from the alleys is} only lasted a week, after all.” 


foul and heavy with disease. The whole werld 
seems to pause ts take breath in this heat; but 
for us, in-doors, there is the same hard, drudg- 
ing work that goes on from year's end to year’s 
end; and without, the glaring sun, and vile 
sights and smells. It is not only that.my chil- 
dren are growing up without a glimpse of all 
the beauty and glory God has given to the 
world, but their bodies are being poisoned for 
life in their infancy. Why should health, and 
pleasure, and all the beautiful works of God be 


Sue’s tones were very tart, and Mrs. Peters’ 
face as red as the flowers in her hat. I thought 
it time to interfere, and began talking of baby’s 
medieines. But she answered, me very drily, 
and rose soon after, and went away. 

“I’m afraid you were rude, Susy.” 

‘I suppose I was,’’ the angry tears rushing 
to her eyes. ‘ But why should that vulgar 
womran come here to boast? Why should she 
wear silks, and thrust herself into good society, 
whilé you sit here in a shilling calico?” 





kept for those who have a few poor greenbacks 
mere than we? unfairly earned, teo, some-} 
times. Why should all of His blessings wait 
for that gross liquor-dealer at the corner, who ; 
can pay for them, while John, who has culture 
and refinement— God forgive me! I don’t} 
know what I say. But when I look at him, 1} ; 
feel as if my burden was more than I could 
bear. 

July 10.—The heat is almost intolerable. 
John’s vacation begins on the 15th. I have 
determined that he shall take the money and } 
go with Ford fishing. Rest, and fresh air are} 
absolute necessities for him. ; 

Mrs. Peters called this morning. Sue and I 
were with the baby. ; 

«« Where do you go this summer, Mrs. Eckert?” 
she said. 

I told her I thought, nowhere. 

“Dear! dear! . Why, it’s quite the thing to } 
leave tswn. Everybody of any gentility goes } 
away, or, at least, shuts up the house,” with a 
giggle. ‘Peters and I are going for our sum- ' 
mer to Long Branch, when the season is fairly } 








‘‘My calico is cooler than. her silk to-day; 
and we are ‘good society.’ ‘Where McDonald 


} sits, there is the head of the table.’” But I 


could not bring a laugh to Susy’s face, She 
went to the window and stood looking gloomily 
out. I knew, through the glaring brick pave- 
ment and dirty gutter, she was looking at the 


> gay beach and brilliant ball-rooms at Cape May. 


While she stood there, Mrs. Price came in to 
look at baby, 

“She does look peaked,” she said, poking at 
it with her bony finger. ‘*Try gin sn her milk.” 

‘Sally or I take her to the square in the 
morning before, the. sun.is up. The air is a 
better tonic than gin,’ said Sue, who was ready 
for combat with anybody. 

Mrs. Price gave one of her disagreeable 
laughs. ‘‘Oh, to be sure! Thefresh air! The 
hext step will be the baby must not have salt 
baths, or a month in the country. It is aston- 
ishing how many sick babies and women crop up 


' just at the fashionable season for leaving town. 


For my part, I despise people of our means 
who toady and ape fashionable manners, Out 
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of town for the summer, forsooth! -I met Mrs. 
Peters coming out, all agog ‘for Long Branch! 
Men and women, like Peters aad his wife, are 
the laughing-stocks of the real gentility at the 
watering-places. No wonder men are dragged 
down in their business, with.wives full of such 
whimsies and follies,”’ 

«You don’t go out of town in summer, then?’’ 
I said, witha sudden wrench of my conscience. 
Was it nothing but a folly and whimsy in me, 
then ? 

“Out of town! What in the name of com- 
mon sense would take me out of town? What 
takes any woman out of her own comfortable 
house, flying here and there to watering-places 
and sea-beaches, like a wild goose that has lost 
its way, but the silly wish to follow after 
geese bigger than herself, and to cackle about 
them?. No, Mrs. Eckert, I don’t go out of 
town! And if the Peters had laid by the money 
they’ve wasted at Cape May, and the like, 
they’d have as snug a sum as Price has now in 
bank. People of our means, that bring chil- 
dren into the world, ought to look to. their 
future, and provide for them. They've no 
right to vanity and junketing.” 

«T am quite sure of that,” I said. 

I hardly heard what she said as she went 
away, the matter troubled me so, What.if she 
was right? John and I had always tried, out 
of our poor means, to make our home as plea- 
sant, and life as cheery for the children as we 
could. Until this year, we had spared a dol- 
lar, now and then, for the theatre or a concert, 
or a rose to set in the window, There was 
Tom's violin and Joe’s rifle—was this all sel- 
fish thoughtlessness? Ought we to have laid 
by these odd pennies for the ,boys’ educa- 
tion? Our first duty was, to them, no doubt. 
This trip we had planned to the country, teo? 
Were we like the Peters? Was.itasin, or a 
weak aping of the wealthy classes, for people 
of our means to spend any money in pleasure? 
Was it to be all hard drudging ? 

I felt so anxious and. conscience-stricken 
about it that I. spoke to John and Dr Clough 
this evening, and told them all that wags in my 
mind. Neither of them answered me for a 
moment, 

Sue did. «I suppose God did not mean to 
cheat you and your children of your birthright 
ef enjoyment, sister Sally, I would take it at 
any rate. Jf I could not have a summer at 
Long Branch, I'd have a week—a day. I'd 
stand side by side with the wealthiest of them 
all, if only for an. hour, no; matter what my 
means were |” 





Sue’s face was unusually flushed ; she wore, 
too, two last summer’s dresses made: into one,’ 
and panniered and ruffled in imitation of: Mrs. 
Peters’ silk. It looked blowsy and untidy, to 
me. I could see the old rippings and darns 
under the flounces. Dr. Clough, after the first 
glance at her this: evening, ‘had carefully 
avoided looking at that side of the room. I 
was mortified. The doctor is. used to associate 
with the most refined and elegant women in 
the town; but he need ‘not feel contempt for 
poor Sue for trying to imitate them—she is but 
achild. Miss .Feley, the banker’s daughter, 
whom, they say, he is going to marry, is the 
most exquisitely dressed woman in the city. 
He contrasts all women with her, I suppose. 

The doctor answered me at last. ‘Miss 
Britton is right, madam. Certainly, both rest 
and enjoyment are the birthrights of you and 
your children, and you ought te take them, It 
would be a poor education for the boys, if 
amusement was left out of it.”’ 

John nodded. ‘I thought that,” I cried; 
“but I was afraid.” 

I was grateful to Dr. Clough; he takes such 
wise, cheery views of life. I was glad, too, 
that. he let Sue's folly about Long Branch pass 
unnoticed, He does not notice her in any way 
since she grew anxious about dress and fashion. 
He used to ask her to sing for him, sometimes, 
Sue has a fresh, curiously-sweet voice, and, 
what is rarer, she knows what it cannot do; 
but he has not asked her for a long time. 

July 18.—Jenny is worse. Sue and I have 
watched with her for the last four nights. Oh, 
God! if she should die. 

July 14.—Jenny lies on the crib, without 
motion, except for the faint, slow breath. Hes- 
ter is at home from school. She sits by me, 
and will sit here, until late in the night, watch- 
ing the baby. She:is a prematurely old and 
thoughtful child. Her pale, anxious face is as 
sad to me. as my poor, sick baby’s. Oh, if I 
could pour health, and strength, and hearty 
pleasure into my children’s lives! If/I could 
give my heart’s blood to do it! Tom and Joe, 
too, have left school. I cannot shxt up two 
boys of ten and eight in this cramped house 
and fearful heat, consequently, they run the 
streets. They are finding their ‘education ‘in 
the gutter. Every day they come home with 
some new profane word. or vile habit. What 
can I do? I must sit holding the baby. .I can 
pray, but that is all. Sometimes [think if L 
had them in the green. mendows, and the yellow 
sea-beaches. Heaven itself grows dull beside 
them, to my sick fancy, ' 
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Evening.—The physician has just gone. I 
noticed a change in his face when he looked at 
the baby. ‘Is it worse?’’ I said. 

“It is worse, Mrs. Eckert. I think it right 
to tell you that I can do nothing more for the 
child. The only chance for its life is an im- 
mediate change of air. You must take it out 
of town.” 

‘‘Tcannot,” Isaid stolidly. I knewthat there 
were but the twenty dollars. If I and the baby 
went, John stayed at home, and if he had not 
this chance, he could not live through another 
year. John should be saved, let what would 
come to the others. But my head swam, and 
my ears grew dull; I could not hear what the 
doctor said to Sue and John, who came into the 
room, and stood looking down, with pale faces, 
at the baby, while Hester sobbed on the floor, 
by the crib. 

After awhile, I felt them lift and lay me on 
the bed. The doctor had his finger on my 
pulse. ‘Overworked,” he said. But I knew 
it was not that. It was that I carried John and 
the children so long on my heart, and the weight 
was too heavy for me. ‘I wish God would 
help me with them,” Isaid. I could not waken 
for a long time. I last I heard a man’s voice, 
so cheerful and hearty, I could hardly believe: 
it was Dr. Clough. He had Jenny in his arms. 
Country air? Of course, she shall have country 
air! or the salt sea-winds, which is better. 
We'll have her fat and rosy in a week’s time. 
But you must leave the matter to me, John. | I 
ought to have taken it ia hand before; but I 
was afraid of meddling.” 

“Do as you will. But, Clough,” said John, 
“remember, I have but the twenty dellars. 
Make it go as far as it can for the child and 
her mother.” 

« Why, bless your soul, man, you’re all going! 
You, and Hester here, and these two dirty, 
frightened ruffians; and Miss Sue, if she will 
accept my plans. I do not think, however, 
I can compass even a day at Long Branch.” 

Sue was too terrified and troubled to hear 
or heed him. 

Clough!” John put his hand on his arm, 
“you are very generous; but I cannot accept 
money, even from you.” 

‘I do not mean to advance you a penny. I 
mean that you sball all: go for the twenty dol- 
lars. Leave me to manage. You will not re- 
fuse to accept my good sense in lieu of your 
stupidity, eh, old fellow ?” 

He handed back the baby to John, laughing. 
His face was red, though, and his eyes wet. I 
never thought him handsome before; but he 





seemed to mé now as if he looked like one of 
the messengers of God. 

July 21.—I have time now to write down all 
that has happened in this wonderful weck. I 
cannot but think, as I sit here on the beach, 
the awful solitude ¢f the sea before me, Jenny 
asleep in my lap, with a soft tinge of pink in 
her checks, that we have been transported on 
the magic carpet which carried Aladdin to his 
fairy palace. But it was practical work enough 
which brought us here. By daylight, the morn- 
ing after the physician had ordered us off, 
Dr. Clough was at the house. ‘My vacation 
began yesterday,” he said. ‘All hands to 
work! There is not an hour to lose!” His 
coat was off in a twinkling, and John and he, 
in their shirt-s!eeves, with the boys, in the 
midst of a dire confusion ef trunks and boxes, 
Sue and Hester flying here and there, busy 
and happy as bees. By ten o’clock, behold the 
result of their labor! Three trunks packed 
with all our half-worn and shabby clothing; 
(the best garments were left in the closets:) 
A second-hand army-tent, strapped, ready for 
transportation; two barrels, filled with pots, 
gridirons, flour, sugar, coffee, soap, sheets, and 
blankets, an axe, hammer, nails—and fifty 
other unconsidered trifles, which Dr. Clough 
remembered toadd. By noon, the whole party, 
in a sort of bewildered daze, given over to 
the doctor’s guidsnee, like a flock of sheep, 
were steaming through New Jersey, on the 
Camden and Amboy road. Then followed two 
hours jolting in an open wagon, which de- 
posited us, at sundown, on the yellow-sand 
beach, pine-woeds behind us, and the ocean 
before. With the first breath of the salt air 
baby opened sher eyes, and presently gave a 
feeble little crow. Isat and nursed her, while 
John and Dr. Clough, both old campaigners, 
dug a drain around a square spot of ground, 
pitched the tent in the middle of it, heaped 
sand for beds, and spread blankets over it. 
The boys and Sue kindled a great fire, and 
made coffee. Tuen the shelter-tent was pitched 
for the men and boys. That first night was all 
a wild, uneasy dream, so sudden and violent a 
change as almost to terrify me. Now that a 
week has passed, it seemed to me as if I had 
lived here always, as if this wild gipsying was, 
after al}, the true life. My baby is not only 
safe, but is growing fat and rosy, as the doctor 
foretold. I lie through long hours with her on 
the warm sand, watching the change from violet 
to sullen gray, over the vast, heaving plane 
below, and feel new life stealing into every 
vein. We have gone to-housekeeping regularly. 
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The empty bed-ticking we brought has been 
filled with chopped straw, which we purchsaed 
from the farmers fora few cents. The drift- 
wood on the beach supplies us with fuel; and 
the sea and marshes are our market. We live 
on the delicacies of the season, and hunger 
gives a sauce which Delmonico could not buy. 
Fish, snipe, crabs, clams, oysters, the men and 
boys bring in until my larder is full to reple- 
tion. Hester clung to my side at first, awed, 
and half afraid of the sea. But now she is off 
by daylight, with her brothers, wading, or 
gunning, or crabbing—a veritable tom-boy. I 
can hear their shouts and laughter now ring- 
ing over the beach. 

July 22.—A cool day, full of soft, gray, tender 
shadows over the woods and sea, crisp, white 
foam lapping the shore at our feet. The white- 
sailed ships, spectral in the mist, passing noise- 
lessly all day along the horizon, in the stately 
procession ofa dream. The doctor, John, and 
the boys, were up and off to the marshes before 
dawn, coming back uproarous, and starving 
for breakfast, by the time the great wood-fire 
was burning.. They are atl cooks; John and 
the doctor have gone back to their old boyish 
days, and fancy, I believe, the frolic is to be 
perpetual. Unending old stories and jokes 
are brought out; John goes in and out whist- 
ling, his head erect, his eye sparkling, and his 
skin the color of the brown kelp. 

Sue is the only one who is ill at ease when 
she is alone with baby and me. She is, her old 
self, alive with the keenest enjoyment; but, in 
the evening, when we all gather around the 
fire, she is grave and distant. I try in vain to 
detect the cause of her secret trouble. 

Evening.—John asked Dr. Clough for a state- 
ment of our expenses. He jotted it down. 

One second-hand tent, bought at auc- 

tion, - - - - - - $6 00 

Railroad and wagon fare, - - 723 

Expressage for tent, - - - 1650 





$14 75 

‘‘Which leaves,”’ he added, “$5 25 to take 
you back home. The twenty dollars, as you 
see, have covered the expenses, except two 
dollars, which you must allow me to pay, asa 
border, to put it on business footing.” 

I wish there was some way for me $o make 
this statement known to the thousands of poor 
men and women stifling in the city, for whom 
a week or two of rest and return to.this simple 
out-door life would give strength and courage 
for a year of drudgery. 

July 23.—I left Jenny asieep in the tent this 


j afternoon, and going down the beach, found 
‘Susy alone, watching the tide go out. She 
: sprang up to find me a seat, and heap the sand 
; comfortably at my back, joking and laughing. 
But I saw the marks of tears on her face. 

‘¢It is dull for you here, dear child,” I said. 
‘*You should not stay alone with the sea. The 
oppression of its solitude is something terrible 
to me.” 

Sue shook her head. ‘I don’t understand 
such fancies, It is not dull, Sally. I am very 
‘thankful for this strange, beautiful life here. 
1 never knew before what it was to stand face 
to face with God, and to leave,” she added, 
with a laugh, “‘Mrs. Peters, and money, and 
fashion, all so far out of sight.’ 

“Now, only see how I wronged you. I 
thought you were still thinking of Long 
Branch.”’ 

“They all think so,” she said, quietly. 
“John, and—the—the boys. They all think 
me silly and weak. But it is no matter.’’ 

I said nothing. John and the boys, of course, 
are not in the question. It is Dr..Clough, who, 
$no doubt, has hurt the child with some of his 
savage sarcasms. Susy is a tender-hearted 
little thing, if she is a trifle silly. A rough 
word will cut her to the quick. What is Dr. 
Clough to her, that he should trouble himself 
with her short comings? He presumes upon 
his kindness to us. There he goes, now, dowr 
to where she is sitting alone on the edge of the 
marsh. I will join them; I will take care not to 
leave her alone with him again to be criticised 
and supervised. 

L walked down the beach, but met them com- 
ing to the tent: the professor stalking along, 
with his dryest, most critical face, Susy flushed 
and embarrassed, as she always is, when with 
a person she dislikes, ' 

«Lam going with Dr. Clough, in the boat, for 
Joha, Sally. He wants me to.steer,’’ she said, 

She is always ready to be made use ef; but, 
if I were in her place, I would not now be so 
forgiving. 

Evening.—They did not bring back John, after 
all—he came on foot. I went down at sunset 
and found the boat still drifting with the tide 
in the little cove, the red water curdling about 
the prow. Susy was singing softly to herself, 
and the professor leaning back in the bow, 
smoking, not troubling himself to entertain 
her; lost, I suppose, ia meditation about some 
unknown equation, or the Spencerian theory. 
They landed when they saw me. 

«‘Where did you row, Susy ?” I asked, as we 
strolled together home to the tent, 
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*««TI—Indeed I don’t know,” slie said, con- 
fused. 

I looked at her quickly. ‘It was ‘pleasant 
on the water ?”’ I asked. 

«Yes; it was pleasant.’’ Her cheeks blushed 
the softest rose-color, and her eyes had a far- 
off, dreaming look, which I had never seen in 
them before. It sent a thrill of fear through 
me. Susy was young, impressible, affectionate. 
What if. ? 

She, I knew, was nothing to the professor 
but a homely, silly girl. “Even if he had dis- 
cernment enough to see what integrity and 
tenderness lay under her commonplace ways, 
she was not of his class or kind. 

July 24.—I missed the professor when break- 
fast was ready this morning. ‘Has Dr. Clough 
gone to the marshes?” I asked, observing fur- 
tively how Sue waited for the answer. 

‘No; he has rowed up to the Point. There 
are a party from town there,”’ said John, intent 
on carving the great, blue mackerel—* the 
Foleys, and some others.” I stole another look 
at Sue. My fears had been just. It was piti- 
ful to see such sudden terror and pain on a 
chubby little face that was only made for laugh- 
ter. But she is a thorough woman; she spoke 
the next moment in a perfectly indifferent 
tone. 

“There was a report in the city that Dr. 
Claugh and Miss Foley were to be married 
this fall.” 

“Yes, I understood that,” I said, quickly. 
“Joe, eat some bread. It is astonishing that 
children will forget the simplest rules of the 
table. Some more coffee, my dear. Our coffee 
never has this delicious flavor at home.” 

Susy waited. ‘You were about to say, 
brother John——?” she said, steadily. 

‘Oh! Clough and Miss Foley? Yes; I be- 
lieve there is an engagement. It would be 
very suitable. The young lady is unusually 
delicate and refined in her tastes, I hear, and 
Would just suit Clough. He’s a peculiar fellow. 
Then she has money. His salary is moderate.” 

“So is yours, and [ had ‘no money; but I 
never he2rd you complain that our matoh was 
unsuitable,” I said, sharply, wreaking my 
vexation on poor John. 

“Suitable, eh? Try this fish, Susy. Well, 
it never occurred to me before, whether it was 
suitable er not. I fancy we did not think much 
of salary in those days, Sally.” 

“You married for love,” I said, ‘Why 
should not Dr. Clough have the same privi- 
lege?” - 

««It seems to me it would be a wise thing in 








him to find 4 rich wife, however. Why should 
you think he marries Miss Foley for money 
alone?” 

“Why, indeed?” I answered. John looked 
up with surprise at my tart tone, and let the 
matter drop. 

It is now evening, and Dr. Clough has not 
yet returned. I wish we would never see his 
face again. And yet, next to John, he is the 
man of all others who seems to me most genuine 
and noble; and he has been a steadfast friend 
te us. But Susy’s pale face wrings my heart 
to-day. I feel that I have taken a mother’s 
place to the child, and her pain is my own. 

Later.—I went out, after writing, up into 
the long grass that edged the beach. Sitting 
there, I heard crunching steps in the sand, 
and, in 2 moment, voices. 

“There is an encampment, Agnes,” said Dr. 
Clough. 

“Tt is very picturesque,” said a thin, yet not 
unpleasant voice. ‘Is that your friend, Eckert? 
What a noble figure, and a scholarly head! 
Who is the woman with him ?” 

*‘Miss Britton, Eckert’s sister-in-law.” 

‘She is a nice little body.” I fancied the 
tone grew thinner and sharp. “You told me 
that his wife was your ideal of a genuine, lov- 
ing woman. You never told me of his sister.” 

“Did I not?” indifferently. ‘She is a nice 
little body,as you say, Come, Agnes, I want 
you to know John.”’ I fancied a tender linger- 
ing of his voice on her name. I came through 
the sedge hastily, to be with Susy before she 
met her rival. 

Miss Foley was a delicate blonde. Blue 
velvet in her hat and coat threw into relief the 
pale, exquisite coloring of her face, and fair, 
glistening hair. As with most blondes, her 
eyes did not lack either intelligence or shrewd- 
ness. She greeted me with effusion. She had, 
she said, “long desired to know Dr. Clough’s 
first friends.”” There was a tacit claim in this, 
I thought, to share all Dr. Clough’s possessions. 
We walked together to the beach, where John 
and Sue have just landed from the boat. Susy 
comprehended the situation at the first glance. 
Her honest face changed strangely, for a mo- 
ment, and then she came quietly forward to 
meet us; with a self-possession, of which I did 
not think the child capable. Miss Foley scanned 
her face keenly; but she did not once glance 
down at the coarse, brown dress. They stood 
side by side. Even my partial eyes had to 
confess, that by the brilliant, delicate beauty, 
my poor Sue degenerated into an honest, ‘nice 
little body;” no more. No wonder, if Dy. 
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Glotgh made the distinction. I was ill at ease, 
and constrained; full of an unreasonable rage 
and antipathy against the woman. It was no 
fault of hers that she had made my poorilitile 
girl's life bare and empty. Sue, on the con- 
trary, was unwontedly warm and cordial. Her 
cheeks burned, and her eyes sparkled. She 
overflowed with hospitality to Miss Foley; 
showed her stores of shells ‘and mosses; gave 
her graphic, absurd descriptions of our tent- 
housekeeping; accepted promptly her propo- 
sals for renewed intimacy in town. I stood 
puzzled and wondering, for Sue, with all her 
warm heart, was not apt to take every, new 
young woman into her home and heart, after 
the ordinary fashion of girls. 

Dr. Clough, meanwhile, watched his friend 
narrowly. 

“TI will remain at the Point, to-night,” he 
said, on parting. ‘Miss Foley’s phaeton is 
beyond the woods. I drive her over.” 

Sue stood calmly smiling, fastening a feathery 
spray of moss in Miss Foley’s hat. ‘+The effect 
is very pretty against fair hair,’ she said. 

They started, John accompanying them to 
the woods. When they were nearly out of 
sight, I turned to Sue. She had sunk dowh on 
the sand, pale and limp, her hands helplessly 
pressed against her breast. I sat down, and 
took her head im my arms, but said nothing. 
What could I say? 

‘*You must send me away from you,” she said, 
after awhile, trying to speak calmly. ‘I cannot 
see them, when she is his-wife, and live. What 
can you do with me? I cannot teach; I am not 
able to be a shop-girl, or a servant. And yet, 
I thought I was fit to be his wife! What can 
you do with me?” She sobbed, again and 
again, desperately. ‘No poor girl was ever 


so miserable before,” she said, looking up at : 


last. 

I could not help smiling. ‘‘ Many a one, Sue; 
and they have lived to laugh at their own 
wretchedness afterward.” It was an ill-judged 
speech, for she chilled instantly. She rose, 
and dried her face. 

“Tt was selfish. in me,” she said, oamly, ‘to 
bring my trouble to you; you have such heavy 
weight of your own to carry.” Adding, after a 
pause, “I would be glad if you woald speak to 
John of my wish te leave the city; he could 
probably hear of a situation for me.” Then 
she went out to wander over the sands alone, 
while I had’a miserable cry ‘to myself. 

When John eame in, I was forced to account 
for my red eyes. ‘Susy wants .to leave us, 
when we go back-—is talking of a situation.” 


John smaked his pipe, thoughfully. «* What's 


} the matter, Sally ?” 


‘*How should I know? Some absurd notions 
of independence, I suppose.” 

“Independence, eh? Very right, too; very 
} right. Sue would be much happier if she hid 
her own roof over her. , What.does she want to 
do? School, of course,” 

‘She is not qualified for that; but I did not 
know, John, you were tired of the child, or 
wanted to be rid of her.”” Iowas both hurt and 
angry. 

“Tired of her? No; certainly I am not 
that, But I’ve no,doubt she would be happier 
if she had her,own footing to stand on. By- 
the-way, I did hear of a situation, as you call 
it, which_would suit her capitally. Ill speak 
to her of it, to-morrow,” 

I waited for him to enter into details; but he 
smoked on, placidly, ‘* Would the child be 
comfortable?” I demanded. 

“Oh, yes!—-comfortable,”’ 

‘‘The work is nothing menial ?” impatiently 
driving in the spur again. 

‘Ne. I think it is work that precisely suits 
Sue.” 

‘And the salary ?” 

‘What she receives would depend on what 
i she deserves.” John got up, and sauntered 
out, I knew, to.ayoid my persecutions. — 

July 25.—A warm day, with a soft south wind 
stirring the pungent wood-smells from the 
; pines behind us. The sea throbbing in long, 
low swells, warmed, in (its dgpths, into clear 
violet, which is to me the very color of passion. 
I was in the tent when Dr. Clough returned, 
and did not go out until he had passed on up 
the beach. I thought L heard Miss Foley’s in- 
cisive voice with his. When I put aside the 
flap, and came out on the sands, I found I was 
quite alone. Even the baby, with Hester, were 
; up in the forest. I could hear their shouts and 
} rdmping-play where I stood. Suddenly, I saw 
} Dr. Clough approaching. He walked hastily, 
and looked, I thought, pale and embarrassed. 

“Will you walk with me up the beach a little 
way, Mrs. Eckert?” he said, ‘*I wish to speak 
with you on a matter of importance.” 

I acceded civilly, angry ‘at myself that I 
‘could not bé cordial; but the professor was so 
; absorbed in his own thoughts, that he did not 
; pay the slightest attention to me, or my man- 
ner. He was, indeed, so greatly agitated that, 
if I had not been’so’ preocetupied with Sue, I 
would have been filled with sympathy and in- 
terest for him. drag 

‘I wish to speak to:you alone,” he said. “I 
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have, as you know, no near relative; no friends, 
in fact, but Joha and yourself. I feel that, no 
matter what happiness came to me, it would 
not content me, if you did not sympathize with 
me.” 

I muttered some unintelligible words, in se- 
cret censternation. Was the man coming to 
confide the story of his approaching marriage 
tome? Was J to be expected to congratulate 
him? 

“TI don’t know if you have ever thought of 
me in any other light than a peculiar old bache- 
lor,” with an awkward laugh. (It was coming!) 
«But I am sure you know, and care for me, as 
a friend, enough to think I would do all I 
could, in my own way, to make a woman 
happy—and to be tender with her " 

“Tam sure of that,” I said, heartily. 

“I—I wish to show you my wife, then,” 
jerking out the words with an effort. ‘I wish 
to ask you to welcome her as my wife.” 

“IT have seen her before, you remember, Dr. 
Clough ?” I suggested, drily. 

“Yes; I know,” still hurrying across the 
sand to the shade of a grove of cedars, where, 
I conjectured, he had left Miss Foley. 

“It is an attachment of long standing, I be- 
lieve?’ I said. But my most cordially-plumed 
thoughts froze into the formallest of words. 

‘I have loved her a long time; but I never 








found courage to tell her so until to-day,” with 
an awkward laugh. ‘She is here!’’ And the 
next moment he had parted the undergrowth 
of cedars. 

There, on the mossy ground, her rosy, happy 
face, half-hidden by her hands, was Sue. 

I said to John, this evening, 

“Was this the employment, my dear, you 
designed for Sue?” 

“Yes, But if you would preferto keep her— 
it ig not yet too late. You are not tired of the 
child? You don’t wish to shuffle her off ?”’ 

‘Nonsense! But when did the doctor take 
you into his secret ?” 

“Only yesterday. There was another mat- 
ter, Sally, which he wished me to tell you my- 
self.” And John placed an open letter in my 
lap, watching me, curiously as he did it. It 
was from the trustees of the college, nominat- 
ing John to the post of librarian. The duties 
were light, and the salary a thousand dollars 
more than that which he received. ‘Cleugh 
got it for me,” he sai. 

The day had been too much forme. I was 
glad to put my arms about the dear old fellow’s 
neck, and sob awhile. 

“Sut if we had the wealth ef Croesus, we 
will always come back to the tent by the sea,” 
said John. 

And that is the way we spent our summer, 
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BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Into the court of the King, © 
Tremblingly, silent, and slow; 
Led by a Vow and a Ring, 
See where the worshipers go? 
Hark to the musical swell, 
Dizzily hovering ’round; 
Organ, and pcealing of bell, * 
Drunk with the magic of sound. 
Lo! where the King, in his grace, 
Bends from the altar to bless, 
Full in the light of his face, 
Stamped with angelic impress, 
Pauses the worshiping throng; 
Hushed and expectant they wait; 
Slow through the rifts of the song, 
Glimmers the face of a saint. 


Out from the tremulous dusk 
Flashes a cross and a ccown ; 
Perfume of myrrh and of musk, 
Struggle the senses to drown. 
Down from the galleries dim, 
Passing each arch and each column, 
Fintter the notes of a hymn, 
Saintly, and joyously solemn, 





Here, in the court of the King, 
Reverently, silent they stand, 
Lured by a Vow and a Ring, 
Waiting a hush, hand in hand. 
Paint me a seraph, straightway, 
Vestal, and saintly, and white! 
Limn it divinely, I pray, 
And crown it with heavenly light. 


Up from the silk-sandled feet 
To the pale gold of her hair, 
Never a bride was more sweet, 
Never a bride was more fair. 
Noble, and manly of port, 
Worthy to stand at her side, 
Worthy to worship the King in his eourt, 
Is he who is claiming the bride, 


Out from the court of the King, 
Passing elate, happy-hearted, 
Joined by a Vow and a Rag, 
Le! when the train has departed. 
Hark to the peal of the bells! 
Sweetly their clemors uprise; 
Blessing and gladness their ‘carmony tells 
And echo, delighted, replies. 
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BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





I-was coming up on a steamboat from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. The night was oppres- 
sively warm, and I had gone out on deck for a 
breath of fresh air. There were only two 
other persons'there, a man and a woman, who 
were walking back and forth, conversing to- 
gether in low voices. As I passed them, | heard 
her say, 

“Do you want to drive me crazy? I tell you 
I can’t forget him; and ‘it’s no use talking to 
me about my duty. I don’t believe a word 
that wicked woman says. He isn’t married 
again—he isn't dead. He’s alive, and true to 
me, I’m sure of it.” 

The words were low, but intense and passion- 
ate, and I stopped involuntarily. 

“Don’t get excited and unreasonable, my 
dear woman. Look at the facts of the case. 
You havn’t heard from your husband in nearly 
two years; he left you with scarcely a week’s 
provisions on hand, and ten dollars in money; 
if it hadn't’ been for me, you and your child 
would have ‘starved—yes, actually starved. 
Yet, you talk as if it was your duty to remain 
faithful to the memory of such a man; and 
that, too, im spite of the proef you have re- 
eeived, by a direct revelation from heaven, as 
it were, that he not only deserted you, but 
married another woman, and lived with her as 
his wife, for three months before he died.” 

I ean’t tell why it was, but there was some- 
thing in the smooth, insinuating voice of the 
speaker that sounded to me like the hiss of a 
serpent, and inspired me with a feeling of ab- 
horrence that I could not overcome. 

The next morning I scanned the faces of the 
passengers to discover the speaker. IIe was 
seated at the breakfast-table—long-haired, 
thin-visaged, wit® thin lips, and light-blue 
eyes, that looked hard axd ‘cruel; but with a 
general air of sanctimoniousness pervading his 
whole aspect. , 

A little, pale-faced woman sat on his right 
hand, whom I recognized ‘at once as his com- 
panion the night before. She hold in her lap 
a child two or three years old, and was rather 
pretty than otherwise, although her eyes were 
red as if from continual weeping. 

But the face that chiefly attracted my atten- 
tion was that of the woman on his left hand. 





Her complexion, in its unearthly pallor, re- 
sembled that of a corpse; her lips were livid; 
and her eyes, deep sunken, and with dark 
circles around them, were dull and expression- 
less. It was a face that, at the same time, re- 
pulsed and fascinated you. She, too, as well 
as the other woman, seemed to be under the 
control of the man whom I have described. 

I noticed a great many curious glances di- 
rected toward these persons during breakfast. 
Afterward, I learned who they were from the 
captain. The man, it appeared, was a cele- 
brated spiritualist, with a wonderful gift of 
healing in his hands, who subscribed himself 
8. S. Johnson, M. D. The woman with a corpse- 
like face was a clairvoyant, who always traveled 
with him, and went into trances for his benefit 
as often as he desired. The two together were 
said to be very successful as healing mediums, 

“T don’t know what to think of it,” said the 
captain. ‘There is something remarkable 
about this clairvoyance. I am convinced that 
Johnson is an impostor; but as to the woman— 
why, l’d take my oath that she isn’t conscious 
ef what she says and does in those trances. 
Johnson has a curious kind of power over her, 
and I believe his will actually forces her into 
a semi-comatose state, and puts the words in 
her mouth that she is to say.” 

“‘But who is the little, pale-faced creature 
that accompanies them?” I inquired. “Is she 
a clairvoyant, too?’’ 

“Oh, no! but her husband left her nearly 
two years ago, and this Johnson has befriended 
her, for reasons of his own, I’ve do doubt. 
There’s a mystery about it, somehow. I was 
well acquainted with her husband. He was a 
steady, hard-working. man; but times were 
poor, and he thought he could better his for- 
tunes by.a trip to the mountains. So he went, 
leaving wife and child rather scantily provided 
for; but it was the best he could do., He hoped 
that, before their money and provisions were 
exhausted, he would be able to send them more. 
This Dr. Johnson was his prineipal adviser in 
the step he took, and promised to see that hig 
family didn’t come to want. From that day to 
this, hewever, no direct communication has 
ever been received frem Joe Morrison. It is 
known that he arrived in St. Louis safely, that 
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he embarked there for the mountains, and that 
is all. His wife is a weak, helpless little crea- 
ture, strong only in devotion to her husband, 
and would have sunk under this blow if it 
hadn’t been for the child.” 

The captain stopped, as if he had finished 
lis’ story; but I turned to him eagerly, for the 
conversation of the night before recurred to 
my memory. 

“Isn’t there’ some rumor about Morrison’s 
being dead or married again? ‘And what about 
this Johnson? Has he kept the promise he 
made her husband?” 

The captain did not seem inclined, at first, to 
say anything moré, but was finally persuaded 
to tell me the rest of the story, together with 
his own suspicions as te the relations at present 
existing between Johnson and Mrs. Morrison. 

“T can’t deny,” he said, “that Johnson has 
befriended her, but he is a man I wouldn’ t trust, 
and I believe he has done it for purposes of his 
own. As to what those purposes are, I have 
my suspicions. After Morrison had been gone 
over’ a year, Johnson advised her to consult 
Sarah White, his clairvoyant friend. Lucy, 
that is, Mrs. Morrison, yielded to the proposal 
readily, as a relief from the doubts and fears 
that distracted her. ‘But imagine her horror, 
when informed by Miss White that her husband 
was alive and well, and married to another 
woman! She wouldn't believe it, and refused, 
at first, to have anything more to do with clair- 
voyance. But the communication had its effect, 
undoubtedly, on her weak and credulous na- 
ture, for, when months passed on, and there 
was still no word of tidings, she again con- 
sulted Miss White. This time she received a 
direct message from her husband himself, who 
had been killed in a melee among some miners, 
according to his own assertion, and was thus 
enabled, through spiritual mediumship, to con- 
sole his wife personally. He confirmed the 
former statement of Miss White, as to his hav- 
ing committed bigamy before he died, and ex- 
pressed a degree of contrition therefor truly 
edifying. Lucy was overwhelmed by what she 
heard, and, out of sheer desperation, resolved 
to go to St. Louis, and there seek for traces of 
her husband. As it happened, Dr. Johnson 
was going north, and took her under his pro- 
tection. It is my private opinion that he has 
been plotting all along how to get her into his 
power. Whether or not he has had anything | 
to do with Morrjgon’ 8 mysterious silence, is 
more than I can tell.’? 

“Tt’s a strange ‘ story,” I said, musingly:; 
“but I am inclined to think you are right in 





your suspicions.” And in return for the cap- 
tain’s confidence, I related the ¢onversation I 
had accidentally overheard. 

«Just the plea I thought he would urge— 
duty. Duty to her child, probably. The hypo- 
crite! he knows she won't marry him for any 
other reason. But what are the crowd doing 
over there?” and he pointed to the opposite 
side of the cabin. ‘Ah! I understand, Isn’t 
that Johnson and Miss White? He asked. my 
permission, this morning, to display her won- 
derful skill asa clairvoyant. Come along; 1 
want you to see her in a trance.”’ 

Iam not superstitious, but there was some- 
thing uncanny in the air that, morning, and a 
thrill of actual dread ran over me as we ap- 
proached the clairvoyant. Her eyes were open, 
but rolled back in her head; and there was a 
ghastly expression to her face I shall never 
forget. She was talking and gesticulating 
earnestly, and near her stood Dr, Johnson, 
whose fixed, magnetic gaze, never left her for 
a single instant, As soon as I could distin- 
guish what she said, I discovered that she pro- 
fessed to be under the control of Joe Morrison, 
and the captain informed me that she imitated 
perfectly his tricks of voice and manner.. What 
made this more remarkable was the fact that 
she had never seen him, 

«There is no use, Lucy, in crying any more! 
she said, “for Iam a miserable scoundrel, and 
not worth the tears you shed., You are wrong, 
too, in neglecting your duty to. Willie, the way 
you do. He. igs our child, remember, and I want 
you to consider what will be best for his fature, 
instead of mourning for me any longer. You 
are altogether too, headstrong and suspicious, 
and won’t even listen to the advice of your 
friends.” 

At this point her discourse was interrupted 
by a sudden stir among.the crowd—Mrs, Mor- 
rison, had fainted. ._The captain and I carried 
her to a sofa, and sprinkled water in her face; 
but it was sometime before she regained con- 
sciousness, and not.until after, the clairvoyant 
had come out, of her apparent.trance. 

The next morning the boat reached St, Louis. 
I put up at the «+ Planters’,” as usual, and so 
did Dr. Johnson.and his.friends,. ‘I had -seve~ 


ral business:commissions.to attend to, and: did. 


not see, anything of them, for several days. 
But. one .evening,.as I was going to my reom, 
little Wille came.running; along, the, ball, sob- 
bing.as.if, his heart, would, break. 

“«What.is the,matter, Willie?” I said, taking. 


him up in my arms. 


All I could make out from his broken speech 
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was that somebody had “‘hurted” his mamma, 
and that she was crying “ drefful hard,” and 
would not even speak to him. 

A sudden impulse came over me to offer my 
friendship to Mrs. Morrison, and thwart the 
plans of Johnson, if possible, for I felt con- 
vinced that he had occasioned her tears. While 
I was thinking how to do this without wounding 
her delicacy, she came out into the hall, look- 
ing for Willie. He ran up to her eagerly, drag- 
ging me along, and I was really shocked at the 
change in her appearance. She was thinner 
and paler than when I had seen her last, and 
there was a look in her eyes like that of a 
hunted animal at bay. 

I can’t tell how it was that I gained her con- 
fidence so readily, but we hadn’t been talking 
ten minutes before she began to tell me of her 
troubles. My white hair, and venerable ap- 
pearance, had something to do with it, pro- 
bably; and then, too, her need of a friend was 
urgent and imperative. 

She eould not get the slightest clue to her 
husband, it seemed, in St. Louis, and was almost 
ready, in her despair, to believe everything 
the clairvoyant said. The net had been subtly 
laid. He had placed her under pecuniary ob- 
ligations, that galled her womanly spirit, and 
made it the harder to reject his proposal. 
Then, too, he promised to care for and educate 
Willie—and love for her child pleaded strongly 
in the mother’s heart. 

Johnson was going to Chicago the next day, 
and was coming to her in the morning for a 
final decision. If she refused to accompany 
him thither as his wife, then all was to be at 
an end between them. But what was she to 
do in St. Louis, alone and penniless? 

I did not hesitate as to the advice I should 
give her, and I promised to do all I could to 
assist her. 

I slept but little, for I was thinking of her. 
Late the following morning I went to breakfast. 
Opposite to me was a traveler, sunburnt, and 
coarsely attired, but honest, and genial-look- 
ing. We entered into conversation. There 
was something in his voice and manner that 
seemed strangely familiar, although I could 
not recollect that I had ever met him before. 
But it came over me like a flash of light, when 
he spoke of having just returned from the 
mountains, that this was the man whom Sarah 
White, the clairvoyant, had personated on the 
steamer ‘‘ Dresden.” 

‘“‘Pardon me, sir; but isn’t your name Joe 
Morrison? And didn’t you use to live in ——?” 

He started to his feet. 

Vor. LX.—9 





“« For God’s sake, sir, can you tell me any- 
thing of my wife and child? It is nearly two 
years since I’ve heard a word from them.” 

Joy seldom kills, and I had not the heart to 
prolong his suspense. 

‘*Yes, yes; they are alive and well,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘and are here in this very house, 
in No. —.”’ 

‘«My God! it isn’t possible!” he cried, rush- 
ing away from the table like a madman. 

I followed leisurely, and found him with 
Willie in his arms, pressed close to his breast, 
laughing and crying at the same time, and 
frightening the child nearly to death. Mrs. 
Morrison was not in the room; she had just 
gone out with Dr, Johnson, the chambermaid 
said. 

A thrill of apprehension ran over me. 

‘‘Do you know where they went?’’ I asked. 

But she could not tell, certainly. ‘The 
gentleman had said something about Squire 
Dawson’s,”’ she answered. 

That was enough. I rushed down stairs, 
and through the streets, dragging Morrison 
and Willie with me. We did not stop to see 
whether people stared or not. Just as we 
reached the door of Justice Dawson's office, 
Johnson and Mrs. Morrison came out, and my 
heart sank within me. Willie caught a glimpse 
of them, and cried out, shrilly, ‘‘Mamma! 
Mamma!” 

She started, and turned, and Morrison sprang 
forward with the child in his arms, but before 
he could reach her, she had fallen prone upon 
the pavement. But she came to quickly, and 
the greetings between husband and wife were 
silent, but affecting. A little later, she re- 
turned to the hotel, leaning upon Morrison’s 
arm, a proud and happy woman. My fears 
were unfounded; she had refused to marry 
Johnson, even after he had decoyed her to the 
office of Justice Dawson. 

As to the mutual explanations that followed 
this happy re-union, I have little tosay. Mer- 
rison was thunderstruck by the treachery of 
Johnson, in whom he had placed such implicit 
confidence as to send him several large sums 
of money for the use of Lucy and the child. 
And he could not help mistrusting that their cor- 
respondence had been intercepted, for neither 
husband or wife had received a single one of 
the letters they had written to each other. 

Neither of them ever saw Johnson again. He 
disappeared that very day. We heard after- 
ward that he married Miss White, the clair- 
voyant, and that he lives by lecturing, and de- 
luding people, she being an accomplice. 
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“IT TELL you, Emily, I will not have it! I «* And does he love you?” 


will not have it! My daughter shall never Alas! alas! Emily had to bow her head now, 

marry a foreigner. I have told you that often. } and say, falteringly, 

I have warned you a thousand times since we “1 think so.” 

came to Paris—you remember it!” **Ah, ha!”’ said her father, and strolling to 
“Yes,” said the girl. the window, he stood fingering the paper flowers 
“These rotten old races,” continued Gen. $ in the jardiniere ; then he came back. 

Roberts, rising and walking about the room, “Tl put him to the test. He is in the army. 


**the light in which they view her sex, makes } Will he give up that for love of you? Does he 
happiness with any man belonging to them } love you enough for that? Come, now! no one 
impossible for an American woman. They } can say that is an unfair test, for, could 1 wish 
can’t help it—it’s in their blood, and all they {my only daughter left a widow, in all pro- 
see and hear nurtures it. And this Victor $ bability, ina few months! Did I come here to 
Labordiere, he has not a sow, | suppose ?” link her fortunes, her happiness to a country 
‘* He has his profession,” murmured Emily. { and a people toppling on the brink of ruin? 
**Ah, yes,” with mock gravity; ‘‘he is an$ Do you think he’ll stand the test?” 
avocat, and writes for the papers besides—and ** Yes,” said Emily, defiantly. 
mixes in politics, doesn’t he? Something like The next morning she made the proposition 
our ward politicians in New York, I suppose; }to her lover in her father’s presence. The 
mounts tables in wine-shops, and gives philip-{ smile fled from Victor’s lips, and his eyes 


pics to the crowd.” looked blacker and larger than ever. 

‘*He does nothing of the sort!” said Emily, “That I cannot do!” he said, slowly and 
angrily. sadly. 

“Ah, indeed! nothing so honorable, per- Gen. Roberts sat in the background, saying 
haps,” sneered her father. nothing, but watching him. 

‘*T will not hear him abused!” she exclaimed. Victor Labordiere fixed his eyes on Emily. 

‘“*Whew-ew-ew!” whistled Gen. Roberts, “Can it be possible, Emily?’ he said. 
«‘you want to marry him, do you?” “Emily, is it you who ask me that? Do you? 

Emily bit her lips, but made no answer. Can you?” 


‘* What do you want to marry him for?” said Emily’s vain little heart smote her; but she 
her father, coming close to her. ‘It is easy } tossed h:r head. 
to see why he wants to marry you; he thinks “Tt is as a testimony of your love I ask it, 
I am rich, because we live at this stylish pen- } Victor. Don’t you care enough for me to do 
sion, and you have your gewgaws, and te] - 





bills from Madame L’Archseque, on the Boule- Victor put his hand to his forehead. 
vard. But what makes you want to marry } “Care for you? Oh, mon Dieu! I wanted 
him ?”’ } you for my own—my very own!” 

The girl shrank as if something hurt her, He gazed in her eyes a moment longer, and 
and in her heart swelled a longing cry for her ; it needed all her pride to keep her steady. 


dead mother. Then he drew a long breath, and glanced round 
‘Do you love him?” asked the powerful voice § the room as if to assure himself he was in his 
of the large, florid man. right senses. 
She raised her clear, brown eyes to his. «Is this the way you Americans do?” he 
«Yes, I do,” she said, firmly. continued, bitterly looking from daughter to 


+««A4h—a—a! You love him!’’ Then, in a} father. The latter sat mute, his eyelashes 
low, hissing tone, ‘‘ Ar’n’t you ashamed to tell } veiling his eyes, and his iron-gray mustache 


ine that so boldly?” completely hiding the expression of his mouth. 


-«No, I am not,” replied she, still facing him ; “Is it that you do like this, you Americans? 


steadily. } Thad thought quite otherwise. I have heard 


Pi 
He looked at her for some moments. { such tales.’’ 
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“Victor,” said Emily, sweeping back her 
ringlets sweetly, and letting the tears just fall 
on her pink cheeks, while her mouth wore its 
loveliest, most appealing half-smile, ** Victor, 
surely I thought you would do this for my 
sake—for my sake!” 

Vain the allurements, vain the winning 
glance, Victor again repeated in slow, firm 
tones, ** That I cannot do.” 

Then he extended his hands, asif to say fare- 
well, but suddenly grew pale and staggered. 
“No, I will see you once again—to-morrow,” 
and he went, Gen. Roberts still watching him 
silently. 

When Gen. Roberts came back from the cafe, 
that night, he found his daughter in hysterics. 

“Ah! a true woman’s way!”’ he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; but he looked graver when 
he was roused in the night to send for a 
physician. 

She was calmer in the morning, and he drew 
a chair by her bedside, saying, ‘Emily, I will 
make a compromise. I rather liked M. Labor- 
diere—yes, I liked him.’ I will give him fifty 
thousand dollars the day he marries you, and 
my influence (and it is considerable, in a cer- 
tain way) to advance him in his calling, if he 
stays here; or, if he will go to America, I will 
make him a career there—I can do it. Only 
let him give up this soldiering, this risking a 
forlorn hope. What is his life but a drop in the 
ocean of blood that is to run here when the 
bombardment begins—but a drop wasted; it 
ean do no good. Mind! I say yet, I detest 
foreigners; but this young man [ like so much 
that I am willing to take the risk of his saying 
yes. You can wake this proposition to him, 
or I will for you.” 

Emily was radiant. 
thought. 

Gen. Roberts only smiled under his mustache. 
All he let fall to his daughter was to touch her 
elbow as she repaired to the salon to meet M. 
Labordiere, and whisper, ‘*Mind! it is a tes 
of his affection, and that is worthless, unless i 
comes out bright.” 

Emily only shook her curls confidently, and 
tossed her skirts yet more bou/ffante. 

The young Frenchman flushe!l to histemples 


‘Now, surely,” she 


t 
t 


as he listened. 
gay, little girl he loved so dearly, that guide.l 
him to the mountain-top, and cunningly anl 
deftly placed before him all the kingloms of 
the world, and the glory of them. Once in the 
career of evéry man and woman they are bid- 


den to choose between a common antla heroic ‘ 


Victor Labordiere’s choice was made in 


life. 


It was the hand of love, of the $ 


, the same words he had used the day before, 
; * That [ canuot do!” 
Then came poor little Emily’s moment of 
: choice, her point of possibility. ‘* Listen!” 
$ said Victor, holding her hands, * the one path 
is commonplace—degraded, now; the other, the 
lofty, noble one. We may breast it together, 
} perhaps on earth, perhaps in heaven. The 
;men of my family, the men of my nation, have 
always lived for an idea, have shed their blood 
for it many times. If we forge ever so small 
a link to unite the ideal with the life of the 
pave, itis glorious. The ideal and the actual, 
they are two, and we must make them one, 
voyez-vous?” And then he paced to and fro, his 
face worked, his alert and subtle gestures deep- 
ened and pointed the meaning of his words and 
his dark, flashing eyes. From the window he 
looked out on the broad, bright, spotless streets 
of the American quarter, comfortable and en- 
ticing, like the life he was tempted to by the 
red-lipped American girl who sat within. “You 
deal me,” he continued, coming back, “the 
most cutting of insults. We Frenchmen, for- 
sooth! are not worthy to leal a noble life! 
Ten years ago, you, in American, sent your 
young men forth to battle, with blessings and 
pride; but we—ah!” 

‘* But, Victor, it is of no use,” said Emily. 
“My father says so—everyboidy says £0.” 

‘‘No use!” repeated Victor, his eyes flam- 
ing. ‘*No use! is that the way you But 
I need say no more—that’s of no use. And 
yet it must be that you will not receive my 
wor'ls, not that you cannot. This chimera of 
a test of my love has come between us.” 
: IIe strode back and forth, springing with in- 








finite suppleness from metaphor to persuasion 
and reasoning. 
Emily sat, sometimes ia tears, sometimes 
trembling. She gave herself great credit for 
her firmness. 
; At length she burst forth into a passion of 
; weeping, ‘* No,” she sobbed, “you do not love 
* me enough; and if that is so, it is better that 
we part. Go, go! Iwill be second to nothing! 
Not even to country !” 
*¢ American women did not always talk so,” 
‘he burst forth. ‘And is not France as dear to 
‘wa as America was to them. I am glad to go,” 
} pajoined Victor, passionately. «If you love me, 
¢ you will be proud of me, that I love France.” 
$ Hewas darting out of the door when Gen 
} Roberts opened it, and saw ata glance the state 
“Stay, stay!” said he, “this must 
Take a week to decidel 


Sof things. 


not. be settled now! 
$ Take one week !”’ 
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A mixed feeling prompted him, or rather an 
instinct speaking independently of his mind. 
On first coming to France, Gen. Roberts, in 
common with most Americans, had met only 
selfish, corrupt time-servers, and had learred 
to despise all Frenchmen. But this fervid, 
loyal young fellow had given him a new view 
of a foreigner. Many young men of his own 
country were far more artificial, calculating, 
and complex, in their sentiments. And so 
now he said, *‘ One week, one week!” 

‘‘For me,” thought Emily, as she walked to 
her room, ‘it will be one week to decide 
whether I give up this test or not.”’ 

Victor sprang into a fiacre in Avenue Jose- 
phine, and growled his direction to the coach- 
man. The man did not understand him, and he 
shouted it at him in tones of thunder. Arrived 
at home, he flung into his room, and emerged 
only at dinner-time, white, with eyes full of 
gloom and suffering. He went to his mother, 
who sat knitting by a tiny d/aze, and kneeling 
down, put, his head in her lap. How Gen. 
Roberts would have laughed, even with his 
new-found perspicacity, to see him in so utter 
abandonment. 

“*My son,” said Madame Labordiere, laying 
her hand on his head, ‘is it all over?” 

‘‘ For me, yes!”’ 

‘Do not give way. This is not her country ; 
she cannot love it as if it were.” 

«But I thought she loved me,”’ said Victor. 

Madame Labordiere sat silent, only stroking 
his hair at intervals. At last she said, ‘‘ Mon 
enfant, she has gone out of your life, she must 
go out of your heart also.” 

*‘ But,” interrupted Victor. 

*s But—the sooner the better,”’ said his mother. 
‘‘She is not worth 3% 

Victor shuddered, and Madame Labordiere 
stopped. 

The next morning he went to his drill, and 
returned still gloomy and resentful. He went 
about all his occupations with an even increased 
zest, which puzzled his mother; but, day by 
day his face stiffened, and his heart hardened. 

When the week was out he presented him- 
self in Avenue Josephine firmly, but with eyes 
flashing with resentment. Emily would not 
make up her mind to accept the life offered her. 

Sothat was over. And so the fateful autumn- 
days sped on. France, Paris might have re- 
peated to Victor the words of Richelieu, 





“Thy fate and hers, with mine, for good or ill, 
Are woven threads. In my vast sum of life 
Millions such units merge.” 


After a time Victor’s anger against Emily } 





cooled, and, no longer sullen and irritable, he 
sat down gentle and gay with his mother and 
sister at their scanty meals, in a half-warmed 
dining-room, and assisted his mother with the 
mixture of tenderness and gallantry so pleasing 
in French sons. And then he thought of the 
happiness painted in so gloomy colors by sweet, 
seductive tones. He never dreamed of scaling 
the wall that rose between, but he drew near 
it, and looked over. He looked continually, 
and saw the golden fruits, the fluttering birds 
shining in the sun, and heard the voice he loved 
singing among the trees. Is the struggle over 
when the irrevocable choice is made? Ah! 
those after thoughts, that come with solitude 
or perplexity! not regrets for the decision, 
but so vivid a sight of what we have forgone 
as pales all the present sky, and, lo! the alac- 
rity creeps from the resolution, and the worth 
of nobleness from the sacrifice. Look too long, 
and you will say it is self-deception for a man 
to suppose he can do anything not base in its 
outcome, if not its essence. 

‘‘T can be second to none,” Emily repeated 
to her father, when she talked to him. 

‘You have decided wisely, my child,” he 
answered; ‘‘ but that principle, let me say for 
the future a 

The girl winced. 

«Yes, yes, I had best give you my little bit 
of advice now. For the future, remember, 
that’s rather Quixotic. How many women do 
you think hold the first place in their hus- 
band’s life? Ah! I understand that little im- 
patient jerk! But consiaer, my daughter, you 
are a nice little girl; but are you the kind of 
woman to take up a man’s soul into your own 
in that way ?” 

Then Gen. Roberts began to pace the fast- 
darkening room, saying, ‘“ Well, well! I am 
sorry times are not quieter. That stuff of his 
about joining sentiment and practice, is not so 
very Utopian, after all, even to me, a practical 
man. There have been times, there may be 
again,”—and so he went on maundering ina 
way very different from his usual clear-headed, 
incisive one, but evidently conscious that he 
could not measure Jacob’s ladder, which pierces 
the heavens, by his two-foot rule. 

Pausing in his walk, he looked over at Emily, 
as she sat, in a lost way, by the window, and 
came and laid his hand on her head with un- 
wonted tenderness. ‘‘Emmy, my dear, I'll 
keep you a little longer, then, won’t I?” 

Emily turned and laid her arms around his 
neck, and her head down on his shoulder. 

‘There! there! Oh, you mustn’t cry about 
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it. It’s done now, and all for the best, I don’t 
doubt. ‘You'll think so in a month,” and he 
kissed her, and went away. He went down to 
the railway-station, where he was much inter- 
ested in the starting and management of bal- 
loons; he had even invented a new valve, he 
was anxious to see tried—much more impor- 
tant than Emmy’s love affairs, he thought. But 
several times that evening he looked at her 
curiously—I fancy he would have respected her 
more had she insisted on marrying her * for- 
eign lover.” 

For two or three weeks Emily’s pride sus- 
tained her; but it oozed away, drop by drop, 
and she woke to find herself alone with be- 
wilderment—and regret, was it? She would 
not call it so, even to herself. She took to 
aimless wanderings about the city, giving up 
her accustomed employments. One day she 
was walking on the Champs Elysees, which 
yet preserved a feverish gayety, when sud- 
denly, as if a window had been opened in her 
brain, she saw that her test of Victor Labor- 
diere’s affection had in reality proved it nobler, 
more worth having, because proving him so. 

“Yes!” she said to herself, “he was right. 
There are times when a man must prefer his 
country to everything else. Nor does it prove 
that he don’t love 4 

She stopped, and stood stock still, regard- 
less of all observers, her eyes dilated, her little 
hands clenched, looking like one who gazes on 
fathomless waves, beneath which a priceless 
treasure has sunk. She turned aside a few 
paces, and leaned against atree. People stared 
at her, she stood in so desolate an attitude. It 
was very cold. The wind moaned among the 
leafless branches, dashed into her eyes grains 
of sand, whisked from the high mound reared 
around the Arc de Triomphe. She saw nothing, 
felt nothing. 

*«Miss Roberts,’’ she heard a voice behind 
her exclaim, “ what are you doing here? You 
are blue with cold.” 

With a desperate snatch at composure and 
carelessness, she turned to meet a fellow- 
Loarder at the pension. 

They walked home together. ‘TI will make 
your excuses at the dinner-table, if you want 
to lie down,” said Miss Gilman, kindly, though 
inutteramazement. ‘Here isthe back stairs,” 
she continued, as they heard the group just 
descending to the salle-a-manger—and Emily 
Ged up them. 

Miss Gilman was an English woman, one of 
that large class one constantly sees at foreign 








vensions. Everywhere you meet them along 
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the banks of Lake Leman, in Florence the fair. 
They have gathered a large stock of experience, 
and if they have the least tact and natural 
sensibility, are valuable friends. They are of 
all kinds, adventurers, mere entertaining wo- 
men of the world, or women having good hearts 
and brains, whose exceptional training can be 
well and quickly applied to any case. 

When Emily entered the salle-a-manger, the 
next morning, pale and hollow-eyed, Miss 
Gilman made room for her, with a kind look, 
that fell gratefully on the tired spirit—and 
Emily clung to her ever after. She cared now 
for no life but that of her own mind. If Miss 
Gilman would only pilot her through this other 
one—shield her from sudden squalls and sunken 
rocks! And it seemed as if she would under- 
take it. When this and that one rallied her, 
saying, ‘Miss Emily, how is it that we never 
see you anywhere? Where is all your bene- 
volence—it was almost patriotism with you?” 
Miss Gilman put an answer into her mouth. 
She never asked a question herself. Occa- 
sionally a passing wonder, as to her motive, 
crossed Emily’s mind; but she was too much 
wrapped up in herself to notice that every one 
was commenting upon it. 

One morning Emily did not appear. Miss 
Gilman went to her room, and receiving no 
answer to her wraps, opened the door and went 
in. Emily, in a heavy sleep, lay on the outside 
of the bed, wrapped in a dressing-gown. A 
large chair was drawn up facing the window. 
There were no books, no papers scattered about; 
no evidences of occupation—all was bare and 
cheerless. The dress and ornaments she had 
taken off lay on a chair close by the door. 

Miss Gilman advanced to the bedside and 
looked down on the worn young face. She 
read plainly the pain, the disappointment, the 
weariness graven in every line. She saw, too, 
a peevishness round the mouth, and the utterly 
spiritless attitude did not please her. 

The Venitian blind was pulled up to its 
highest, and the morning sun glared into the 
dusty, neglected room. Miss Gilman pulled 
down the blind, folded the evening-dress, 
straightened the gloves and handkerchief, 
then put a goblet of fresh water on a little 
stand, found a flacon of eau de Cologne to put 
beside it, and drew it close to the bed. Then 
she stood still again, to gaze on the white face 
on the pillow, bearing so plainly the record of 
the past few weeks. Emily woke, and Miss 
Gilman started and colored, as if caught read- 
ing a private letter. 

Emily glanced at the shaded window, the 
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neatly folded dress, the scent-bottle; but these 
evidences of kindness did not soothe, they 
seemed to sting her, At any rate they gave 
her energy. ‘Sit down here,” she said to 
Miss Gilman, “and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

«So you see,” she said, when she had fin- 
ished her tale, ‘“‘I have thrown away my only 
chance of happiness—few people have more 
than one, they say—and I can do nothing to 
get it back, can I?” looking up imploringly. 

Miss Gilman looked long in her face. ‘Ido 
not see how you can, my child. This has passed 
out of your life, let it pass out of your heart, 
also.” 

Thus Emily received the same advice that 
had met Victor’s ear. 

“Tt is not only that I would have been 
happy,’’ said Emily, turning impatiently away, 
‘but I could have been good, I could have 
lived my best. I could have lived that noble 
life Victor talked about, and that he lives 
now.” 

«But, Miss Roberts, it does not seem to me 
that you are fitted for the part of a hcroine,” 
said Miss Gilman. 

“There! that’s what my father says,” re- 
turned Emily, fretfully; ‘what every one 
would say, I suppose. I never said I was—I 
never thought so—I don’t wish it; but I could 
have aided him, and he will be a hero—he said 
I could; and I could have loved him, that I 
know.” 

‘« But, Emily,” said her friend, “why, why 
did you send him away ?” 

“IT did not love him so much, then,” said 
Emily, simply. 

«By thinking, dreaming, then, you have 
Oh, Emily, don’t you see you must give up this 
solitary brooding?” 

‘* Miss Gilman,” exclaimed Emily, “all last 
night I sat opposite that window. About two 
o'clock the fog lifted and the stars came out, 
clear and shining, and every one of them 
seemed to be saying to me, all night long: 
‘You did it yourself! you did it yourself!’ I 
seemed to hear them; and once I thought I was 
going crazy, and then I tried to keep still and 
think of something else; but, oh, Miss Gilman, 
there’s nothing else that I care for!” 

“As you sat at that window, did you think 
of the ring of fire that is all around us, and the 
cold and the hunger, and the breaking hearts ?” 

«I thought of it all, and I did not need it to 
increase my gloom.” 

«* Not to increase it, no, but 





” 





“Do you think it would scften it? Each one 





suffers for themselves.’”’ And Emily rose rest- 


lessly and dashed water on her throbbing tem- 
ples, and began to brush out her hair. 

From that time, perhaps because a human 
hand had touched her burden, albeit with no 
power to lighten it, she was no more the dull, 
flaccid creature the first wave of grief had flung 
on the strand. She was feverish and wild. 

She walked incessantly about the city. 
*¢Oh, if [ could meet him!” she thought; ‘if J 
could only meet him! one look would do all.” 

She went now into all the society open te her 
—small, quiet re-unions, concerts for the bene- 
fit of the suffering, fairs, etc., and particularly 
to every house where she had ever met M. La. 
bordiere. But all was in vain. She nevei 
caught a glimpse of him. ‘Perhaps he is gong 
to the army outside,” she said to herself, 
“‘Oh, if I knew!” 

One night she crept to her father’s room, and 
besought him, with broken words and face hia 
in her hands. 

‘*No, no, no!’’ said Gen. Roberts. ‘I can 
do nothing. Why, I am astonished at you, 
Emily; I am astonished at you! No wonder 
you blush! Iam surprised you didn’t blush 
too much tocome in here. How did you screw 
yourself up to the point?” 

‘‘Because I was so wretched, father,” an- 
swered Emily, grasping her forehead tightly, 
**T could take any way.” 

“To think of asking me to find him and tell 
him you have changed your mind! [ tell you, 
Emily Roberts, this thing is done—it is fin- 
ished! I thought you had more pride, more 
spirit. I never before heard of an Ohio girl 
with so little spunk.” 

Emily leaned drearily against the window- 
frame, while her father flung about the room. 
Presently he came to her and turned her face 
towards his own. The wandering eyes that 
met his were no longer those of a frivolous 
girl; he read in them a depth of feeling, a 
breadth and keenness of apprehension he had 
not dreamed they could develope. Emily felt 
the change herself, but only vaguely; had she 
been born on the keen hills of New England, 
she would long since have been brooding over 
her own consciousness, the scalpel of metaphy- 
sics in hand. 

Her father only said as he felt her hot cheek, 
“IT must have the doctor to you, to-morrow,” 
and then he turned away, muttering to him- 
self, ‘*I wish her mother was alive!’’ 

’ Still he did not guess what it had cost her to 
come to him, or with what humiliaticy she 
crept from the room. q 

All this time Victor Labordiere was in the 
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thick of the turmoil and vacillation of the Pro- 
visional Government, his thoughts, hopes, plans, 
merely a shell of a soul that his country illu- 
minated and gave life to. In all this Emily 
might have had a share, but she had shrunk 
back to the flesh-pots of Egypt. No one could 
despise her more than she did herself. But 
Victor said to himself, ‘‘ Poor little thing! the 
steps of that life wcre too high for her, she 
could not scale them; but I could have taught 
her, I could have taught her, if she would have 
Jet me!” 

One morning, at daybreak, as he lay on his 
bed, something whispered to him that perhaps 
she had repented now, and could not let him 
know it. ‘She could send her father to my 
mother—yes, surely! but our French ways are, 
perhaps, not hers.” He sprung at once from 
his pillow. ‘Iwillgonow. Howl have been 
foolish, perhaps cruel!”’ 

But it was too early. He must wait certainly 
till nine o’clock, at least. With nine came a 
summons to instant duty at the forts, outside 
the walls. 

So, that was over. 

The very next day Emily Roberts, now ut- 
terly desperate, drove to the apartment of 
Madame Labordiere and inquired for Celie, Vic- 
tor’s sister. The girls had met a few times in 
society, and to her Emily poured out in a tor- 
rent her love, her self-accusation, her hungry 
need. Celie sat aghast. She was convent- 
bred, and reared in complete ignorance of any- 
thing lawless, and during her year in society 
had been watched and shielded by her mother 
as only French girls are. Her pure, pale, 
olive-cheek flushed with wonder, but her heart 
began to flutter a little. 

Just at this point Madame Labordiere entered 
from the next room, and sent her away on 
some errand, explaining to Emily that she 
could not allow her to witness such unre- 
strained, ill-regulated passion—mademoiselle 
must excuse her, but it was no fit sight for a 
pure-minded young girl. 

Now, at length, Emily’s cup of abasement 
was full. She, an American, with the fresh, 
healthy blood of her own savannas coursing in 
her veins, to be deemed a dangerous, conta- 
gious example for a scion of one of those “ rot- 
ten old races,’’ as her father called them—and 
his sister! 

‘*Madame,”’ she said, thoroughly cowed, ‘I 
lieve your son perhaps too well, and I am sepa- 
rated from him through my own fault—and I 
thought—perhaps—he mourns for me.” 

“Ido not think my son is unhappy,” said 














Madame Labordiere, proudly. ‘He lives for 
his country.” 

Then Emily learned that he had gone to his 
duties, perhaps to his death, ana staggered 
back to her carriage. 

Now there was no object, no hope left for 
her. ‘‘Come and help us!’’ said her young 
friends who worked for the charity-fairs, 
nursed in the ambulances. ‘You used to be 
so busy. What is the matter with you?” 

‘‘No,” she shuddered. ‘That privilege is 
not for me. My fingers would bring no bless- 
ing.” 

One day she paused at the half-open door of 
St. Roch. A dim, dusty interior, with golden 
bars of light across it, and everywhere groups 
of kneeling women, some sobbing with heads 
nearly touching the pavement, some with tear- 
stained faces, all absorbed, all intent on sur- 
rounding their heroes with a golden cloud of 
prayer. 

She stepped within the door and stood there 
watching. She too bore one on her heart, as 
dear as any whose name was whispered there, 
but she had no right to pray for him. 

Soon after New Year’s the bombardment 
began. At first it was languid, and people col- 
lected where the shells fell, and had to be 
warned off. Children chased the fragments. 
But after afew days the air shook with the 
thunder, and at night it was one incessant 
roar and flash. Emily went about, pale, eager, 
each shell screaming its way along her nerves. 

One evening she walked out with her father. 
They paused near a spy-glass, where people 
were watching the bombardment at a sou a 
look. ‘Here, we should not miss this,’ said 
Gen. Roberts, who was very wsthetic in his 
sympathies. 

Soon there was an outcry that a lady had 
fainted—“‘ a young American.” 

«Ah, the poor, tender heart,’’ said one wo- 
man, while another, gaunt with hunger, grimly 
helped Emily’s father to carry her to the para- 
pet of the bridge. 

«Ah! how dare I faint ?”’ exclaimed she, as 
she came to herself. ‘‘What presumption in 
me? How dare I feel anything ?”’ 

«¢Emily—what do you mean, in the name of 
common sense ?”’ said her father. 

«It’s that girl of Roberts’,” said an Ameri- 
can in the crowd to his conipanion. ‘She's 
crazed abeut something. He was foolish to 
keep her here—and yet what a bright, strong 
little thing she was, three months ago!”’ 

Gen. Roberts made his way through the 
crowd of people who cumbered the street with 
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their household goods, as they fled from the 
left bank of the river, Emily continuing to 
murmur, “‘How dare I? It was not for me?” 

The next morning Miss Gilman came in to 


see her. ‘I have something to tell you,” said 
she. ‘Your father asked me to marry him, 
yesterday ” 


Emily started, ‘Do you love my father, Miss 
Gilman ?” she asked, after a moment. 

It was Miss Gilman’s turn to color. Really, 
she had never thought of that. 

“If you do,” continued Emily, “let nothing, 
nothing under Heaven stand between you and 
him. If you do not, and even think of marry- 
ing him, you are a very wicked woman. No, 
no, you need not get angry. I mean nothing 
that ought to anger any one; but love and mar- 
riage are solemn things to me.” 

“At my age,’’ commenced Miss Gilman, and 
then she stopped, ashamed of the commonplace 
on her lips. She knew it false. ‘‘ Emily,” 
she began again, “I respect your father, I 
like him——”’ 

‘Oh! it is a mariage de convenance, then. I 
know nothing about them. May I ask why you 
consult me ?”’ 

‘«Because,” answered Miss Gilman, ‘I will 
never enter any family without the consent of 
its members.”’ 

“Oh! you’ve got as far asthat? Well, it’s 
all settled, then. Don’t let us talk any more 
about it.” 

‘«But we must talk about it, for one of the 
things spoken of between your father and me 
was (if I should consent to this arrangement, ) 
my trying to get you to let go of these dreams, 
for they are draining your life.” 

‘Dreams, do you call them?” said Emily, 
sadly. 

“Yes, dreams; for your mind has—how 
shall I express it?—manipulated the facts till 
they are not the same. Your own love, you 
say yourself, is more vehement and deeper. 
If, now, you met M. Labordiere, would you find 
him the being your morbid regrets paint him? 
Would his affection for you equal the feeling 
you have nursed yours into?” 

Here Miss Gilman touched a fear that had 

often come to Emily. “Oh,” she groaned, 
‘you take from me everything, even what it 
comforts me to think about.” 
" s*My dear child, are these visions what you 
are to live tpon? I have seen dreams far 
more baseless than yours steal the elasticity 
and the pith from a young life. IfI take your 
mother’s place, Emily——” 

Their conversation was interrupted. A few 








hours after Emily was in the street, when an 
ambulance passed her bearing a wounded man. 
God of mercy! Yes, it was his face her gaze 
again rested on, ghastly, the eyes closed, seem- 
ingly unconscious. As fast as her shaking 
limbs could carry her, she followed the little 
crowd, and saw the litter disappear into the 
Hotel du Louvre, now become a hospital. 

She hastened to the sister in charge. «I 
must goin! I must see him—I mean the Garde 
Mobile who has just been brought in; will you 
allow me to see him ?”’ 

“You are his sister?’ 

“*No."’ 

‘His fiancee, then;” said the nun, putting 
out her hand to lay it on Emily’s arm, and 
then quickly withdrawing it, as if to sympa- 
thize with such feelings were a sin in her. 

‘No,’ said Emily, once more. 

‘In that case, mademoiselle, it is impossi: 
ble.” 

Emily looked down and writhed in perplex 
ity and grief. ‘It is a long story, I canno 
tell you, but I must see him.” 

‘* Non, mademoiselle,” repeated the sister. 

Emily then bethought herself that few Eu- 
ropean doors move not toa golden'key. Sho 
pressed some Napoleons into the sister’s hand. 
‘*You need much here for your patients, sis- 
ter. See, you will let me in.” 

But she was waved back. ‘It is impos- 
sible, mademoiselle. None can go in but regu- 
lar nurses.” 

“‘T will be a nurse, then. I must take care 
of him.” 

‘*No, our corps of nurses is full, and all are 
sisters. That also is impossible.” 

‘Nothing is impossible,” burst out "mily. 
“‘T tell you, you shall not keep me from him. 
Ob! where shall I go? Who must I ask? 
Tell me where I shall apply for a permit, or 
order, or whatever it is ?” 

«It will be vain, mademoiselle, I assure you ; 
but——” and the nun shrugged her shoulders. 

Emily flew to the bureau designated. 

‘* His sister ?” asked the official. 

‘*No,” admitted Emily, ‘* but——’”’ 

‘* Any relative?” 

“No, but a friend dearer than any. Mon- 
sieur, for God’s sake!” 

‘¢Tt cannot be,”’ was the inexorable answer. 

She hurried back tothe sister. ‘Oh, while 
I am here, he may be dying. He may die and 
I not see him.”’ 

“I can set your heart at rest about that,” 
returned the sister, and ringing a hand-bell, 
she gave an order, and soon obtained the ia- 
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formation that Victor Labordiere was doing 
well at present, though sorely wounded. 

Emily drove hom? a3 fast as possible. ‘* Miss 
Gilman,” she exclaimed, bursting into that 
lady’s room, ‘if you are to be my mother, now 
is the time for you to do a mother’s part by 
me;”’ and she told her of her fruitless efforts at 
the ambulance. ‘They all stare at me so—a 
young girl coming on such an errand—it is so 
opposed to French customs, you know. I don’t 
care for that, but they won’t let me in. If 
you, an older person, were with me, perhaps—— 
%h, come! come! Beg them! promise them 
anything!” 

‘“«My dear, my dear, this unrestrained pas- 
sion, these ungoverned impulses!” 

“‘Ungoverned impulses! Yes, that is what 
Nome one said to me before—who was it? Oh! 
{remember now, Ais mother. Miss Gilman, I 
am asking you for my life. Do this for me, 
and you will do more than my own mother, 
you will open to me a life that will redeem my 
past one, that will keep me from cursing it.” 

“Emily, Emily! stop! listen! I will do all 
Ican. But you must wait till morning. It is 
too late now. And in the meantime you must 
be quiet and sleep, or you will be fit for no- 
‘hing. In the morning I will go with you.” 

“And all night!” said Emily, in a hollow 
voice. Her eyes looked so wild, her breath 
came in such gasps, as she knelt before Miss 
Gilman, her arms resting on her lap, that the 
latter feared an outburst of hysterical passion ; 
but, to her surprise, a sudden calm fell over the 
face, a sort of resolved dignity, and rising, 
Emily said, ‘1 have waited so many nights, 
that I can go through one night more.” 

Just then the roar of a bursting shell shook 
’ the windows, “Hark!” said Emily, ‘‘one of 
these may settle all difficulties before morning.” 

«We are not in their range,” said Miss Gil- 
man, ‘‘and neither is the Louvre.” 

‘‘Perhaps it would be better if we were,” 
said Emily. 

Gen. Roberts tapped at the door and entered. 
‘‘Ah, my daughter, you here? I am glad of 
that. Well, are you not going to congratulate 
me?” and he rubbed his hands and smiled 
consciously. 

Emily gazed at him with her fixed, mourn- } 
ful gaze. He looked very spruce, he had been 
dyeing his hair a little, this middle-aged lover. 
What a heaven-wide distance between him and 
his daughter! She had mounted up out of 





his world, and stood, yet quivering and quail- 
ing, on heights whose rough, searching winds 
were transforming her daily. 





‘Well, have you nothing to say to me?” he 
repeated. 

‘Old people like us don’t want congratula- 
tions,’ said Miss Gilman, advancing. ‘ Emily 
has come to me, to-day, as she would to her 
own mother, and that is enough.” 

‘Enough! certainly it is,” said Gen. Ro- 
berts, kindly, stooping to kiss his daughter, 
who raised her lips to meet his. 

In the morning, Emily said to Miss Gilman, 
‘‘T shall first inquire if M. Labordiere has 
sent for his mother, if not, I shall go after 
her.” 

No, it appeared that no one had come or 
been summoned to No. 14, and turning the 
horse’s head they drove to Rue Francois. 
They were shown into a fireless room, and just 
as Madame Labordiere, wrapped in a large 
mantle and furs, appeared at one door, Ma- 
nette, an old seryant, came in at another, not 
noticing the visitors. 

“¢ Voila,’ she said, throwing down a small 
piece of horse-meat and some black bread, on 
an elegant inlaid table, amid the thousand 
costly trifles that filled the etageres and spar- 
kled in the mirrors. ‘ Voila! behold! all I 
could get, and I have stood since before day- 
light—five hours—at the butcher’s! But I am 
am cold—cold!’’ and she held up her fingers, 
bleeding from the frost. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle,” said Madame Labordiere, 
after Emily had told her errand, concluding 
with, ‘‘You will have him home, I suppose, 
and, perhaps, you will let me help you nurse 
him.”’ 

‘¢ Mademoiselle,” motioning toward the ta- 
ble which Manette had cleared, ‘‘you have 
seen, you have heard! I could not take care 
of him—oh, mon Dieu!” and Madame Labordi- 
ere covered her face with her hands as a shell 
passed over the house and burst, seemingly 
very near. The three women cowered and 
listened to the explosion, and the quick cry of 
‘fire’ that followed. The sky was clear, and 
fiercely, pitilessly cold, the quarter very si- 
lent; and each felt in her own soul the horror 
and despair of the shattered home, which an 
instant had laid in ruins. 

Victor had to stay in the hospital, and when 
Emily went there with his mother that day, 
he was delirious, and only the latter could be 
admitted to him. So it was day after day and 


week after week. She never saw him. 
One. day she came to Miss Gilman with a 


gleam of pleasure on her countenance. ‘“ Will 
you get my father’s consent, or, rather will you 
tell him, I am going to take Miss Stevens’ mu- 
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sic-scholars? She is ill, and obliged to give 
them up—and I want some money to buy 
things.” 

‘“Why, I would give it to her,” said Gen. 
Roberts, when he heard. 

‘«No, no, let her be,’ replied Miss Gilman. 
‘«She does not wish to take your money. She 
wants to work for him herself.” 

«*I don’t know the girl, she has changed in 
a night,’’ cogitated Gen. Roberts, on his daily 
morning walk to the Mairie, to look at the bul- 
letin of the wounded by shells. It was strange 
how quickly these things were adopted into 
the daily life of spectators. 

Miss Stevens had had a large and wealthy 
connection; and day by day the lessons went 
on, often amid the thunder of the explosions, 
and the clatter +f the glass and china in the 
houses ; and day by day came the little basket 
of delicacies, for the young, languishing suf- 
ferer. As often as Emily passed near the 
Louvre, she would steal in, and stand perhaps 
in the passage, close to the opening door of 
the ward, perhaps in the waiting-room, look- 
ing at the sister in charge, with large, melan- 
choly eyes. ‘If you only would let me carry 
in a bucket of water!” she sometimes said. 
“If you would only let me scrub the floor!” 

But she was no longer vehement and des- 
perate. There was a strength of patience and 
sweetness about her, utterly unknown to her 
character in any former time. She worked 
very hard. Her nerves had been strung up 
to such tension that she almost cried out with 
the pain sometimes. 

The last forty-eight hours of the bombard- 
ment were one incessant, appalling flash and 
roar, peopling the air with horror and tumult. 
In the very center of Paris the window-glass 
was clattering, and all movable objects in 
the houses keeping up a continual dance. 
When it ceased, some people were deaf, all 
were numb. A few days afterward, Victor 
Labordiere crept to his home. He had lost 
an arm, he was lame, a ball was yet in his 
lungs, and his health was completely shattered 
for life. 

When Emily Roberts knelt by his couch and 
looked in his face at last, he understood all. 
There was no need of words. He pressed her 
pale, thin fingers to his heart, and then turned 
her spiritualized face to the light, ‘I thought 
I ceuld teach you, darling,” he murmured, 
‘but you have found another teacher.” 

“Emily, Emily, it cannot be!” exclaimed 


Gen. Roberts, the next morning, when his 





“You 


daughter urged something upon him. 


don’t realize what you say. Why, you might 
have married any one, almost—might yet, for 
that matter. We shall be off from here in q 
day or two.. Lam going down to-morrow to 
see Washburne about a pass.” 

‘‘Father,” she replied, ‘‘ you will see M. La- 
bordiere, and do as I say.”’ 

‘“No, no, I’ll take you down to Mentone, or 
San Remo—somewhere on the Riviera—and 
you'll grow stronger, and get over all this.’ 

‘‘ You may go if you wish, father,” answered 
she, ‘‘ but as for me, I stay here.” 

‘Are you crazy, Emily? Don’t you see La- 
bordiere is a perfect wreck ?” 

‘Father, don’t you see there is but one 
thing left for me to do?” persisted Emily, with 
steadfast sweetness. ‘Goto Madame Labor- 
diere, and say to her what I have told you.” 

Gen. Roberts went doggedly and sternly. 
But Victor would none of the sacrifice. «I—I 
am not worthy of such devotion !”’ he exclaimed. 
«‘ And I love her too well to permit it. What! 
link her to this poor, hacked. body. I were a 
brute to think of it!"’ 

«*But, Victor,” said Emily, when she was 
permitted to plead for herself, ‘‘ there is no- 
thing else left for me in life; don’t you see 
that, even you?” 

“Tdonot. Ihope there will be much. But, 
at all events, this must not be. I am not wor- 
thy. I, who know it, say it humbly. Mon en- 
fant, I talked to you of an heroic life—you have 
got far beyond me now. I can see that at 
least.” 

They were muczh together. Victor found 
great pleasure and support in Emily’s strength, 
her round, firm cheeks, her strong tread; she 
was pale and worn, compared to what she used 
to be, but to him it was buoyancy and fresh- 
ness. ‘‘You make me very happy, my darling!” 
he often murmured; and Emily would forget 
all the past, and laugh with joy. ‘You make 
me very happy, darling!” was the tune to 
which all her endeavors were set. She per- 
sistently held off at arm’s length from her 
thoughts, from her heart, all idea of what 
might be coming. Looking up to him as a su- 
perior being, she would humbly try to gain 
some instruction, remembering her past frivo- 
lous years. But Victor had no theories, hardly 
any principles to be reduced to practice. With 
him it had always been ‘This I must do!” or 
about other things, the old utterance Emily had 
heard months ago, ‘That I cannot do!” He 
was single-hearted asa western hunter. The 
end came suddenly. A sharp attack of pneu- 
monia ended Victor Labordiere’s career. 
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Last April two or three American girls were , pen, nor graven in stone, but writ, indelibly, on 
seated among the myrtles, on the hill above } fleshly tables of the heart. 


San Remo, and one was saying, ‘‘I think Emily 
Roberts’ visit to Paris has been rather a fail- 
ure, judging from her looks ond manner, don’t 
you? There’s something strange. She went 
with high hopes, and she had good introduc- 
tions ; and her father’s affairs threw her into 
French society, and she was pretty, and styl- 
ish, and all that. I don’t understand it. She 
hasn’t succeeded.” 

What is success? 

Lower down, in a shaded nook, sat Emily 
Roberts herself, looking far out over the blue 
waves, trying, unconsciously, to know herself. 
She had tried to put a spoke in the wheel of 
fate. The wheels had ground on remorselessly, 
but they had thrown out for her strong, fine 
wheat, to nurture her to firm, clean, sensitive 





life. She will be happy, I think—she will learn 
to be happy. The other lessons she has learned } 
are like all God’s lessons, not to be traced with 


How quiet it was here? What a contrast to 
the hissing, deadly roar she had lived in for 
months. Was this drifting away from Paris? 
She looked round for something Parisian to 
grasp, and singled out a little turquoise cross— 
a fanciful thing in filagree, from the Palais 
Royal; peculiarly Parisian she would have 
said once, now that was to her a synonym for 
devotion and patience, equal to those of a six- 
teenth century Hollander, cutting the dykes. 
Ever after, when Emily Roberts fingers that 
blue cross, will she remember that April 
afternoon at San Remo, and the echo in her 
ears of Victor Labordiere’s, ‘‘ That I cannot 
do!”’ 


“Talk not of wasted affection ! affection never wasted. 

If it enrich not the heart of anether, its waters returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 
refreshment ; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the 
fountain.” 
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BY MARY W 


MICKLES. 


Tue skies are gray, and bleak, and chill, 5 
As on that night, two years ago, 
We stood upon this bridge and watched 
The swollen river's sullen flow ; | 


Brown billows of the fallen leaves, 
Tossed by the keen November blast, 
Swept by like wraiths of Summer's bloom, 
Low moaning o'er their vanished past. 


Sad was your voice’as that sad hour; 
But, ah! your words were sadder yet ; 

A shipwrecked life, whose hateful bonds 
Break only when death stills regret. 


A LEAVE- 


A shipwrecked life, an early death ! 
Thy fate, as then foretold by thee, 

Two years have served to prove, and brought 
Fulfillment of thy prophecy. 


Thy hands, so strong and warm that night, 
O'er frozen heart lie pulseless now ; 

Death’s dreamless slumber seals the eyes— 
Death’s solemn calm is on the brow. 


And still the river sobs as then; 

The brown leaves flutter through the air; 
But I am standing here, alone— 

Alone in darkness and despair. 


PL EEO 


TAKING. 





BY JOSEPH MALCOLM CARNES. 





A YEAR ago we met as friends, 
Our friendship then was fresh and new ; 
But it was pure as light, which lends 
Its radiance to the morning dew. 
Our hearts glowed with a sacred flame, 
A flame which time should ne'er subdue ; 
Oh! it should burn on still the same, 
Forever warm, forever true! 


Ah! we were gay together then, 

For gladness dwelt in all thy heart; 
And we were sad together when 

Deep sorrow pierced thee with his dart. 


But now those varied lights and shades 
No more their wonted round pursue ; 
Our friendship from thy memory fades— 

Thy heart, alas! is no more true! 


Yet I'll not ask thee to recall 
The heart’s-ease and the violets blue ; 

For they have drooped and withered all, 
And faded is their heavenly hue. 

But one lone thought survive them yet; 
I'll speak it with my last adieu: 

Oh ! let thy changed heart ne’er forget, 
My heart was always warm and true. 


THE REIGNING BELLE. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 








[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
; Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67. 


‘CHAPTER XIV. 2 It was wonderful how much effect these re- 
Mrs. Carter's party became the grand sen- } peated conversations of Miss Spicer had upon 
sation of a week. Fashionable circles were } the great social mind of the metropolis. The 
profoundly agitated, by the great social ques- } diverging current turned at once in favor of 
ition it evolved. The word ‘‘shoddy” became } the Carters. Those who had openly called the 
inelegantly common in ladies’ conversation. } lady vulgar, now found her remarkably styl- 
Fastidiously exclusive people, whose fathers } ish—not handsome, but queenly and imposing; 
had raised cabbages, sold milk, and fattened } so generous, too. If she was a little showy 
pigs on land that time, rather than ability, had {and all that, it was because a rich, natural 
paved inches deep with gold, smiled signifi- } taste was likely to develop itself gorgeously 
cantly, or answered with delicate reserve, } when plenty of money was at hand. Her party 
when asked if they would be at the Carters’. } would be something perfectly magnificent. 
In fact, superfine jests and aristocratic sneers } Her orders for flowers had exhausted every 
were the order of the day, until Miss Spicer } green-house for miles around, and the supper 
made a round of calls through all the windings } would be marvelous. It was said that an ar- 
and ramifications of uppertendom, when a mar- } tiste had come out from Paris to preside over 
velous change was produced. its preparation. 
‘‘Of course,’ the young lady said, ‘Mrs. All this came from Miss Spicer, who entered 
Lambert was going, and openly expressed her- } into the subject with spirit and imagination 
self as highly pleased with the invitation. Why } enough to have given sensation for a first-class 


) 
Q 
not? Mrs. Carter was enormously wealthy. { novel. So Mrs. Lambert, sitting still in her 
, 
} 
; 








Shoddy, indeed! What of that; after a} shaded boudoir, regulated society as she had 
great, civil war, society, like States, must be {done for years without apparent effort; in 
reconstructed.’’ Mrs. Lambert and herself had } fact, caring very little about it, except on this 
settled on that, and nothing could move them; } especial occasion, when she felt a nervous sa- 
the thing must be done in the most liberal } tisfaction in being the silent and unknown fairy 
manner. The aristocracy of wealth had no} who turned the whole fashionable world into 
right to exclude a lady like Mrs. Carter; as} Mrs. Carter’s saloons. 

for the smaller and more exalted circle of The night came at last, and Mrs. Laurence’s 
genius, the lady’s brother, Mr. Ross, stood high } humble parlor was not the only one in which 
among the highest there—so the family had a} anxious and beautiful women were adorning 
double claim to consideration. At any rate } themselves before their mirrors, though it was 
Mrs. Lambert had accepted, and ordered one } doubtful if one so small as that hanging be- 
of the loveliest dresses for the occasion. In } tween those parlor windows was consulted dur- 
fact—though it was not a thing to talk about }.ing the evening; or if the loftiest and broadest 
—some of her diamonds were being reset at} gave back a figure of more perfect loveliness. 
Bell and Beach’s. In years Miss Spicer had Mrs. Lambert stood in her dressing-room, 
not seen Mrs. Lambert enter into the spirit of } radiant with jewels, pallid with nervous ex- 
a grand toilet with such zest. She was anx-}citement. She was still a beautiful woman; 
ious as a girl of sixteen about it. When aroyal } her mirror reflected that and more, it revealed 
prince was here she had not cared half so} the faint shiver of her hands, the anxious fire 
much ; but then Mrs. Lambert always did adore } in her eyes, the swell and contraction of her 
genius; and Mrs. Carter’s brother was some-} white throat, under its diamond necklace 
thing really distinguished in that line—painted ; Ellen, her maid, had never seen her so 
like an angel, and in conversation was per- } strangely restless before ; she turned her eyes 
fectly splendid. imploringly on the girl, and besought her to 
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say honestly if she looked so old as seven-and- 
thirty. The maid clasped her hands. 

«Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Lambert, you do not 
look it by ten years.”’ 

The proud woman smiled, and touched the 
girl’s shoulder, caressingly, for the first time 
in her life. 

‘‘Look again, Ellen; can you see no lines 
on my forehead, no contraction here at my 
throat ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing of the kind; if they were there, I 
should, the diamonds light them up so.” 

‘And my hair. Ah! Ellen, I see threads of 
white.”” 

‘That is because you are looking for them; 
besides, your hair is so glossy and black, the 
least thing shows. A dust of powder, now?” 

‘‘No, no,no! He detests—— You ought to 
remember that I detest powder. Take the jewels 
of my hair out, they kindle up every defect. 
My dress, too, it looks presumptuously youth- 
ful.” ; 

‘‘Youthful, why not? There will be no 
young lady at the party half so beautiful. Be- 
sides, this shade of mauve is neither old or 
young, so delicate and rich ; just a glimpse of 
blue, with a faint blush of roses breaking out, 
as the dress-maker said, when it came home, 
‘something for point lace flounces to tell upon,’ 
says she, ‘satin thick as a board, sweeping so 
majestic, with the lace floating over like—like 
mist.’ That was what she said, but then, of 
course, you know best, ma’am—nobody ever 
had so much taste.” 

Mrs. Lambert was not listening, but un- 
clasped her bracelets, and took off her neck- 
lace with an air of disgust. 

‘‘One would think I intended to dazzle some 
one,”she muttered, ‘‘as if such things could do 
it.” 

‘‘Oh, madam! you are spoiling everything.” 

Mrs. Lambert looked at herself drearily in 
the glass, her dress had lost its brilliancy—she 
seemed growing Jlder. 

‘“« Put them on, again,” she said, holding out 
her white arms, as if the glittering jewelry 
held by her maid were manacles of iron. 
‘‘Nothing seems to become me, to-night.” 

‘Indeed, madam, I never saw you look so 
lovely; no girl ever had an air like that.” 

This professional flattery was received by 
the lady with a quick feeling of interest. She 


longed to believe the girl; longed to think that 
much of the freshness and dew of her youth 
remained. 

‘‘Ellen,” she said, with an appeal for truth 
in her words, and a piteous shrinking from it 


} in her eyes, ‘‘no one will look on me with yonr 
partial eyes; suppose you had not seen me 
since I was—well, since I was married to Mr. 
Lambert, you remember that, just a chasm of 
so many years to leap over, would you find me 
so little changed then?” 

‘‘Indeed, ma’am, and I would!” 

The girl spoke honestly; flattery had become 
second nature to her, and she believed every 
word of it. 

Mrs. Lambert drew a soft, deep breath ; she 
had lost faith in her own judgment, and it was 
pleasant to have her doubts swept away, even 
by the speech of a menial. She drew on her 
$ gloves, and took up her fan, with a bouquet of 
tea-roses that old Stearns had sent up. 

‘‘Madam, are you ready ?” 

“Yes, Ivan.” 

The young man stepped into the room with 
an exclamation of surprise at his step-mother’s 
beauty. The admiration was genuine; Mrs. 
Lambert’s eyes kindled under it, and a warm 
blush swept across her face. 

“It is because you love me, Ivan.” 

‘“‘No, it is because I cannot help thinking 
you the loveliest woman in society. I never 
} saw but one 

The young man broke off, blushing more 
; vividly than his mother had done. 
} «Well, that one, ivan?” said the lady, with 
} shadows gathering upon her face. ‘Surely, 
you cannot mean 4 

‘«‘ But Ido mother; to me there is one other 
—but we will not speak of her. The carriage 
is waiting.” 

Mrs. Lambert allowed Ellen to wrap her in 
a soft, white opera cloak, and bent her head 
for a cloud of zephyr worsted, that fell light as 
snow uponit. At another time, she might have 
felt angry with Ivan for his mention of a girl 
she repudiated. But now she was self-occu- 
pied, and scarcely heeded it ; so, wrapping the 
snow-white mantle around her, she descended 
to the carriage, with a feeling of anxiety which 
had not possessed her for years. 

An hour before Mrs. Lambert commenced 
her toilet, Mrs. Carter entered her own private 
sitting-room in full dress, ready for her duties 
as a hostess. Her brother had sent up word 
that he wished to speak with her before the 
guests began to announce, and she was wait- 
) ing for him with some impatience, for the grand 

epoch was drawing nigh, and she was rather 
anxious about the state of affairs below. She 
was fanning herself with vigor, wondering in 
her heart what Ross could have to say, when 
the artist came in. 
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Then all the good woman's impatience van- 
ished, and she came forward to meet him with 
her usual genial warmth. 

‘““Now, what is it you want to say, Ross? 
Of course, whatever it iv, Iam ready to do it; 
but we must talk fast, or there’s no knowing 
what will go on down stairs.”’ 

«Let the people take care of that, sister, they 
will know what is proper,” said Ross, smiling 
kindly upon the good woman, who laughed in 
return. 

‘**You see I did not wear them after all; just 
a little cluster here, to gather in the black lace 
—that don’t amount to anything, you know.” 

Here Mrs. Carter glanced down at her silver- 
grey satin and soft black lace with something 
like a sigh. It was not at all the toilet she 
had decided on, but Ross, with suggestive in- 
sinuations, had toned down the superb conglo- 
meration of lace, satin and jewels, into this 
rich, matronly dress, which really made Mrs. 
Carter look almost aristocratic. 

‘‘Nothing could be more becoming,” said 
Ross, in reply to her half-reproachful glance, 
“Tam so pleased that you preferred to wear 
the lace I brought you. As for the brooch, it is 
just enough.” 

‘‘Well, dear, if you think so; Carter rather 
wanted me to flare out a little more, but, of 
course, you know best. Now, what is it you 
want to talk about? Sit down here, and let 
us take it comfortable.” 

Ross seated himself upon the couch on 
which Mrs. Carter was sweeping back her gar- 
ments to make room for him. 

«Sister,” he said, with a faint quiver in his 
voice, “I have been thinking that you and I 
would be much happier in this great house, if 
we had some young person to enliven it.” 

Mrs. Carter drew back in her seat, and lifted 
both hands. 

«Herman Ross, does this mean that you want 
to marry a young wife?” 

Ross smiled and shook his head. 

‘No, sister, I have no thought of marrying 
any one; but I do think of adopting a girl, and 
want you to help me.” 

« Adopting a girl? Why, Ross, that is just 
what I have been thinking of myself—a pretty, 
little, curly-headed child, like one that’s in her 
grave. Of course, I'll help you; more than that, 
I'll do it for you—she shall be mine and Car- 
ter’s heiress.” 

“Twas thinking of one who shall be my 
heiress.” saia Rass. gently ‘‘Ccannot give her 


millions, nur there will be enoagnh for us born.’ 
“Thinking of one—why, who can it be, 
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{ Ross? I had no idea that you had taken a 
fancy to any child.” 
‘*Nor have T, this is a young lady.” 
“You? You, Ross? A young lady?” 
‘Yes, I will adopt her; all that I have, or 
may have, shall, in the end, be hers. What I 
} want of you, sister, is motherly protection for 
{the girl. You will not refuse her a home?” 
‘Refuse her! When did I refuse you any- 
thing? But a girl—a young lady—I don’t un. 
‘derstand. Is it any one I know?” 

‘You, have seen her. You remember the 
young lady who helped select your shawl?” 
“That splendid creature! You adopt her? 
“Yes, I will adopt her; in fact, you must de 
in my name.” 

«And she is to live here?” 

“‘That is what I desire.” 

‘© As my daughter ?”’ 

‘Would you be ashamed of her?” 
‘Ashamed? Why you and I can make her 
like a princess. She can go out with me inthe 
carriage, write my letters, make calls. She 
shall have a maid of her own—shopping mo- 
ney without end.”’ 

‘There, there, sister, your heart is running 
away with you. We must be kind to the girl 
without spoiling her. She is a sweet, modest 
young creature, rich in feeling, and bright as u 
flower. Let us keep her so.” 

‘‘Of course—of course! Carter will be de- 
lighted. He does so like a pretty face, and 
her’s is lovely.” 

‘‘But he may not consent ?” 

‘“‘He? Ofcourse he will! All she’s got to 
do with Carter is to have his slippers ready, 
and read the newspapers for him, now and 
then; for, between you and me, Carter is not 
much of a reader, on his own hook. Oh, he’s 
sure to like it!” 

Ross leaned forward and kissed the flushed 
cheeks, which had become rosier and rosier, 
with the warmth of a generous nature. 

‘¢Then we will consider it settled,” he said. 
“T mentioned it just now, because this even- 
ing will be an excellent time for introducing 
her asa friend of the family. That was a part 
of my idea, when I asked you to invite her.” 

“This evening? Well, why not, she can 
help me receive. It will be splendid. I only 
hope she will be dressed properly—that is, like 
the heiress we intend her to be.” 

‘“We need not doubt that—now I will go for 
? her.”’ 

‘And Tll just step down and have-a talk 
with Carter about it.” 

Ross and his sister parted here; she went 
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into her husband’s room, and found him inthe; ‘Indeed, Mrs. Carter, you have given me 
agony of putting on a mew dress-coat, rather Sone in this party, which I shan’t get over in 
too small, and which fitted him like a straight- {six months. What is it to be this time?” 
jacket. ; «A daughter—a full-grown, lovely daughter 
“Mrs. Carter—Mrs. Carter, just come and ; What do yon think of that?” 

give this skirt a pull, won’t you? I feel as if’ «A full-grown, lovely daughter, Mrs. Car- 
corked up in a junk-bottle. Confoundall your $ter? Well, I think you are in want of a 
parties, and everything else that takes a fellow } straight-jacket more than I am, and, after the 
out of his frock-coat!” eb this coat shall be made over to you.” 





‘But I am in earnest, husband!” 


“Why, Carter, dear, it’s a lovely fit. Of 
“So am I, wife.so much in earnest that f 


course, you must expect to be tightened up a 
little, at such atime. Only look at me, would } shouldn’t mind giving up the coat now.” 

you ever have believed my waist could have ‘‘We have often talked of adopting a little 
been brought down to that, yet I don’t com- 3 girl since you know when.” 

plain. There are things, Carter, for which we; A flush came around Carter’s eyes—he 
must suffer.” turned away from his wife. 

Carter wiped his red face with a towel, there «It would be a trouble to bring one up, you 
being nothing else convenient, at which his $ know, dear. Now supposing that done, and a 
wife cried out, ‘*Why, Carter!” and ran to a $ girl came naturally into the family, about the 
drawer, from which she brought a handker- $ age she might have been, wouldn’t you rather 
chief of the finest linen, with an embroidered $ like it ?” 
monogram in thecorner, over which she dashed “T havn’t thought about it, wife, have you?” 
a liberal quantity of perfume from a scent- ‘Yes, Carter, and you'll see this girl, to- 
bottle, which she shook as if it had been a}night. I’ve given you the idea, when you've 
pepper-box. Thenshe brought out a point lace { seen her, just say if she won’t be like a sun~ 
barb, parted over a white, silk cravat, which } beam in the house ?” 





she tied around his stout, red neck, leaving a ‘¢‘ Like a what?” exclaimed Mr. Carter. 
kiss on his cheek when it was arranged to suit Mrs. Carter blushed and fanned herself ner- 
her. vously. 


All this had its effect. In spite of his coat, ‘It isn’t my idea, Carter; I found it ina 
Carter softened and became amiable. Mis hair } magazine story, and remembered it because it 
had been nicely curled at the ends, a thing he } was so original.” 
had submitted to for the first time in his life, “Let that go. If the girl was like a sun- 
but, on the whole, rather liked. The diamond 3 beam, she’d never get into our house, for fear 
studs in his bosom glittered like fire-flies, and § of spoiling the carpets. You'd be the first to 
his watch-chain coiled down his white vest like 3 shut her out, old woman!”’ 

a golden serpent hiding its head in his pocket. “Old woman! I don’t like that, Carter. 

‘‘Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Carter, ‘just $ Look at me with your own eyes, from head to 


stand back and let.me look at you.” foot, and say if you are not ashamed of your- 
‘Well, Mrs. Carter, what have you got to } self?” 
say about it?” “Look at you? Well, I’m a doing it; but 


Here Mr. Carter put a thumb into each arm- $ what on earth have you done with all them 
hole of his white vest, and posed himself su- things from Ball & Black’s; so far I haven't 
perbly. seen nothing but the bills. I thought you 
wanted to cut a shine with them, to-night!” 





Mrs. Carter took a general observation, drew 
nearer, smoothed the sleeves of his coat with ‘‘ Well, so I did, but Ross thought I'd better 
her plump hand, and observed that better- { not. You know, Carter, that beauty unadorned 
looking men might be found in the great city } looks better than overloading.” 
of New York, but she had never set eyes on “Oh!” said Carter, ‘‘at the magazines 
them. At which Carter, being a little doubt- } again.” 
ful of himself, blushed rosily, and attempted a ‘‘ Ross thinks so, at any rate, so I made my- 
dancing step, which proved an ignominious } self simple, butelegant. Don’t you think so?” 
failure, his boots being as tight as his coat. on Well, I don’t know about that, Rebecca, 

} but you’re an all-fired good-looking woman, 
i any how!” 

; «Oh, Mr. Carter! all-fired, and just as peo- 
3 ple are coming.” 


‘«My dear,” said Mrs. Carter, busying her 
hands with the neck-tye again. ‘Do you know 
I’ve been thinking of a pleasant surprise for 
you—a very pleasant surprise ?”’ 
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‘+ But it’s only between ourselves, Beccy.” noonday, had been kindled down the vista of 
«But you might——” three splendid rooms, separated from each 
“No, Imightn’t. What is it, Jacob?” { other only by rich, flowing draperies of silk 


“Mr. Ross has come, sir, with the young } and lace, varying and yet harmonious in their 
lady, and wants to know if he shall bring her colors, as tints melt into each other on a sun- 
up.” i set cloud. In the far distance came the soft 
“Yes,” answered Cartcr, after a moment’s ‘ glow of milky amber, stealing through trans- 
A, | hesitation, during which he was fitting on a } parent under-draperies, and throwing a warm 
’ cream-colored glove, with allhismight. ‘Take } tinge over the delicate sea-green of the middle 
her into Mrs. Carter’s bouder. We'll be there {room. Here all the frescoes were delicate and 


in no time.” ;subdued. Flowers seemed to have cast their 


Jacob went out, and his master tugged away shadows on the ceilings; the carpets were like 
at the secend glove, which refused to meet at ; snow, in which blossoms, in rich combinations, 
the wrist. $ were sinking. There all was delicate, artistic 

‘Mrs. Carter, will you give a little attention? ; and suggestive. Marble Floras, half the size 
This confounded button.” ; of life, with their arms full of roses, held back 

‘Yes, my dear, I know what it is, having ; the draperies which fell tent-like between the 
suffered. There.” ‘ rooms. Adown the inner lace-folds, flowers 

The glove was closed so tightly that Carter’s } were so arranged that they seemed floating in 
wrist began to swell above it, but the spirit of {frosty air. At each window the same effect 
martyrdom was upon him, and he marched out } was produced. At one a crouching Venus half 
of his room without a word of complaint, re- { hid herself in the snow-fall of the curtains; at 
solved to perform his social duties to the ut- } another, some dancing-girl peeped roguishly 
termost. out, as if looking for a partner; all this re- 

Eva Laurence was standing near the win- { vealed by rainbows of light trembling down 
dow of that sumptuous little room. Her eyes {from the cut-glass chandeliers, formed a pic- 

had just fallen on Ruthy’s pictures, framed in {ture which fairly dazzled Eva Laurence, who 
4 an exquisite network of gold, and the pleasant } stood in the crimson light of the back room, 
surprise brightened her face with a smile that ; lost and wondering, herself, unconsciously, the 
made Carter hold his breath. most beautiful object present. 

‘This is the young lady,” said Mrs. Carter, } Ross, whose genius had created all this, 
going up to Eva with a cordial welcome in her } looked on her smiling. Never had his rare 
face. ‘*Miss Laurence you have never seen } gifts wrought out greater happiness to himself. , 
my husband, but he has come to make your } It was like leading this young girl into a para- } 
acquaintance.” dise of his own creation; one, too, in which he 

Evaturned and saw a rather stout and rudely- resolved that she should remain all her life, if 
formed man coming toward her, with his hand 3 it so pleased her. 
extended. Mrs. Carter gave one glance at the rooms, 

‘‘ Delighted to see you, Miss—make yourself } another to make sure that they were still un- 
at home, and welcome.” Eva, grateful for the } occupied, and flung her arms about Ross, kiss- 
warmth of his greeting, laid her hand in his. } ing him on both cheeks. 
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‘*You are very kind,’’ she said, modestly ; ‘‘Let them search, let them say what they 
“but Mr. Ross told me I could expect nothing } please, they’ll find nothing like shoddy here,” 
that was not pleasant here.” she said, triumphantly. 


*«Mr. Ross shall promise nothing for us that Mrs. Carter was right. Never was the union 
we will not perform,” answered the host, { of wealth and genius more perfect in its work. 
blandly. The guests were taken by surprise. Those 

‘* My dear, that is a carriage—give me your § who came with covert sneers, forgot criticism 
arm. Ross, take care of Miss Eva. Dear me,}in admiration. Everything was splendid, 
there is a party going up to the dressing-room. } everything complete. 

What if we met them!—oh, the back stairs.; A legion of fairies could have devised 
They area little dark, but I'll go first. Carter, ; nothing more perfect. Nor was the effect di- 
take care of my train. Ah, this is something ; minished when the host and hostess took their 
like!” } places; both were observant, subdued and 

No wonder gave voice to her admiration. ; careful. Many of their guests were nearly 
While she was in her dressing-room, chande- ; as rich as themselves. The war, in its fearful 
liers and wax-lights enough to turn night into } levelization, had given them plenty of company. 
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If anything, Mrs. Carter was a little over 
zealous in her hospitality. She presented Eva 
Laurence sumetimes more than once to the 
same guest. She was rather ostentatious of 
her brother, but people were prepared to like 
him, and forgave that. 

The crowd grew denser and more brilliant 
as the evening wore on; diamonds shamed the 
light from the chandeliers; the glow of rich 
colors became almost oppressive. The crowd 
scattered itself across the broad hall and into 
the rooms beyond. In one, there was dancing 
and such music as makes the blood leap and 
thrill in young veins; another closed in the 
supper-tables, where servants were still at 
work like bees in a flower-garden. The hum 
of sweet voices, the chime of suppressed laugh- 
ter, the flash of some witty reply gave zest and 
piquancy to the scene. 

At first’ Eva was half frightened. She felt 
like a bird fluttering in a gilded cage. The 
scene was unlike anything she had ever wit- 
nessed, and her own share in it seemed like a 
fraud. More than once she was presented to 
the very persons who had commanded hez ser- 
vices at the warerooms. Some of the lace 
floating around those superb dresses had passed 
threugh her hands She felt keenly the look 
of surprise with which she was occasionally 
regarded, and wished herself at home. 

‘*What can it mean?” ‘Is she a relative?” 
‘‘How strange!” Eva heard these low-toned 
observations frequently ; her sensitive ear was 
keenly on the alert forthem. She felt alone 
in that wilderness of people. 

Among the last of the giésts was Mrs. Lam- 
bert, with Ivan and Miss Spicer. The lady 
had lost something of her usual graceful re- 
pose, and her eyes shone under the light of 
her clustering diamonds. Ross was speaking 
in a low voice to Eva when this lady came up 
to pay her respects to the hostess. An expres- 
sion of tender interest was on his face, and the 
girl answered it with a grateful smile. The 
woman’s heart stopped beating; a deadly faint- 
pess seized upon her for a moment; she went 
blind; voices greeted her on al! sides; she 
could not move through a throng like that 
without pausing every instant to receive the 
homage of her satellites. But this evening she 
passed on, hearing nothing, seeing nothing but 
those two faces. Still the habit of society was 
upon her. Her salutations had their usual 
grace, she spoke blandly to the hostess and the 
host, bent her head to Ross, and ignored Eva 
utterly. The girl blushed, and felt the pain 
of coming tears, for Ivan Lambert was 

Vou, LX.—10 





with his mother. Would he too repudiate 
her? 

No, the young man bent before her as if she 
had been a princess, and would have spoken, 
but Mrs. Lambert, who leaned on his arm, 
turned abruptly away. She felt the shiver 
that ran through her frame, and saw the dia- 
monds on her bosom heave and fall, as if she 
pauted for breath. Others noticed how pale 
she was, and detected the delicate shade of 
rouge, thrown into relief by that. pallor—a 
thing they had never dreamed of before. 

Ivan led the lady to a sofa, around which 
her friends thronged, full of anxious inquiries, 
each concealing a compliment. 

“It was nothing,” the lady said, “her foot 
had slipped in getting out of the carriage, and 
gave her pain for a moment. That was 
all.” 

This really seemed to be true, ‘The lady 
had a strong will and indomitable pride. The 
blood came back to her face fresh and vivid, 
her eyes grew bright as stars. She, who sel- 
dom went beyend a smile, laughed now a low, 
sweet laugh, that penetrated the crowd with an 
under cadence that thrilled it. No young giil 
ever felt a power of jealousy like that. The 
maturity of a passion was there, breaking 
through all power of concealment. 

The crowd did not care to search for the 
cause of this brilliant animation, or some one 
there might have read that proud heart, in all 
its fireand pain, and she could not have helped 
it. As it was, her lips had never been so elo- 
quent, her features so gracefully impressive. 
The circle around her was lost in admiration. 
Miss Spicer seized upon young Lambert in her 
usual abrupt fashion. 

‘““Come!’’ she said, ‘‘ madame has no need 
of us, she has become a fixed star, and I’m 
tired to death of revolving. Mrs. Carter has 
got to introduce me to the great genius. Every- 
body says he is so charming, so distinguished 
and inaccessible—none of the girls can get a 
smile from him; but I shall, you may bet high 
on that!” 

Ivan suffered himself to be dragged back to 
the great drawing-room; for he hoped now to 
speak with Eva; but just as he reached the 
place where she had been standing, Ross led 
her into the crowd. Miss Spicer saw her in- 
tended prey move off, and began to reproach 
Ivan. 

‘‘There he goes! and that creature on his 
arm! I wonder if he wants a shawl tried on. 
Such innovations! As if the Carters hadn’t 
enough of a pull to get themselves into society, 
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but they must attempt to empty Broadway of 
its shop-girls.”” 

By this time Miss Spicer was close to the 
hostess, whom she addressed with vigor. 

““Mrs. Carter, I have got such a quarrel with 
you. When am I to be introduced to that 
brother of your's? Can’t you see that I’m 
half in love with him already; a dozen of us 
quarreling which shall be first—genius is so 
uacommon and so enticing. Is it true, Mrs. 
Carter, that you mean to give him lots of 
money? People say so; but that’s of no con- 
sequence to such of us as can afford to do as 
we please—for genius, after all, isn’t half so 
common as money. Dut when am Ff to be intro- 
duced?” 

Oh!” said Mrs. Carter, delighted. “If you 
had come a minute sooner! Mle just went 
away with Miss Laurence.” 

“Oh, yes! I saw it—that shop-girl. I beg 
ten thousand pardons! but truth istruth! [as 
carricd him off! Now tell me—how did she 
happen to get here? Lots of us girls are 
dying to know?” 

Mrs. Carter drew herself up with some de- 
gree of dignity. 

“Tf you speak of Miss Laurence,”’ she said, 
‘*her father was my brother’s old friend.” 

*Anold friend? Why he was nothing but 
a policeman. I have taken pains to inquire.” 

+ Still he was an honest and honorable man.”’ 

‘‘Every inch of him,” said Carter, stoutly. 
** My roof covers no better man to-night.” 

“As for the young lady,” joined in Mrs. 
Carter, taking fresh courage, ‘she is likely to 
become nearer to us than a friend. Isn’t that 
so, Mr. Carter ?’’ 

Carter hesitated a moment, feeling as if his 
wife had entrapped him into a premature com- 
pliance with her wishes; but he spoke at last, 
resolutely enough. 

“Yes, Mrs. C., there is no harm in sayinz 
that, if Ross stands his chance for a share of 
my property, the young lady will enjoy it 
equally with him.” 

Miss Spicer pursed up her lips and almost 
emitted a whistle. 

‘So, that’s the way the wind blows,” she 
said. ‘*Won’t it be fun to tell the girls!’’ 

‘‘ Miss Spicer, we are keeping Mrs Carter’s 
guests from her,” said Ivan, observing a couple 
fighting their way through the crowd. 

‘* Just like me, always in sontebody’s path !” 
exclaimed the girl, drawing back, but still 
keeping near the hostess. ‘‘Mercy on me! 
who arethose people? Stupendons! Do look!” 

The two people were Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 








she in the gl-ry and amplitude of her. moire 
antique, with the yellow feather in her hair, 
an addition Kate Gorman had insisted on with 
spirit, declaring that no mistress of hers was to 
be put down by them Laurence girls while she 
was to the fore. So, with her feather all afloat, 
and her dress sweeping out gorgeously, Mrs. 
Smith came up and dropped a voluminous 
curtsy before her old friend, who stooped down, 
like a queen, and, with both hands, lifted the 
grocer’s wife out of the depths of her obeisance. 
Then Carter and Smith shook hands, and said, 
‘‘How do you do?” with solemn gravity, while 
their wives dropped itito conversation about 
the children at home; and Miss Spicer hovered 
near, taking voluminous mental notes. 

“Oh, my! this is fun alive!’ said the young 
lady. “I only wish your mother had been 
here to see that curtsy. Wasn’t it sublime? 
I’ve scen girls making cheeses before this, but 
a@ grown woman, and stout at that, is excru- 
ciating! Do take ine away, Ivan, or I shall say 
something dreadful!” 

Young Lambert gladly led the girl back to 
his mother, who stiil occupied her place on the 
sofa, and had increased her circle of admirers. 
Miss Spicer took a vacant place by her friend, 
who was talking brilliantly. 

«Oh, Mrs. Lambert, do stop one mirute, and 
hear what I’ve got to tell you,” whispered the 
young lady, impatient to impart her news. 

Mrs. L-mbeet turned from the gay throng 
around her and listened. 

“Ile is going to marry her!"’ 

“Tle? Who?” 

The color left Mrs, Lambert’s lips as she 
asked the question, and a cold shiver ran over 
her. 

“Who? Why Ross, the genius—Mrs. Car- 
ter’s brother.” 

“ Well ?” 

“‘IIe is going to marry that Laurence girl. 
Mrs. Carter told me so herself.” 

«She told you so?” 

The woman's voice was low and hoarse; 
those who had listened to her a minute before 
would not have known it. 

“Yes, and her husband repeated it; he is 
going to give them all his money in the end. 
Isn’t it disgusting ?” 

‘‘Did they tell you this?” 

“Indeed they did. He is with her now. I 
saw them going toward the dancing-room.” 

Mrs. Lambert arose, took the arm of a gentle- 
man nearest her, and moved toward the dancers. 
She did not speak, could not, in fact, for a 
hand seemed tightening about her throat. 
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Over the black-walnut floor, with its mosaic 
border of satin-wood circling the room a yard 
deep, a maze of dancers were whirling in and 
out, swaying gracefully to the music, as young 
trees bend to the wind. Among them was Ross 
and Eva Laurence, her hand was upon his 
shoulder, his arm circled her waist, yet scarcely 
touched it. He was still ia the prime of manly 
beauty, and the girl was loveliness itself. She 
was dancing with all the spirit and grace 
of one to Whom the exercise was a delightful 
novelty; aad he seemed to feel the glow of her 
happinness in every nerye of his body. When 
they rested, he stooped oyer her lovingly, and 
smiled as she liftéd her eyes to his: If ever} 
exquisite tenderness softened a human face, the 
woman who watched his so eagerly, saw it 
there. Oh! how she hated’ that girl! With 
what bitter despair she gazed on the man. 

A sort of fascination possessed Mrs. Lambert; 
she lingered in the room, and seemed absorbed 
by a scene that had long sinee ceased. to 
interest her; but her observation was fixed on 
ene couple; she saw every look, watched every 
motion with a strange gleam in her eyes, nec 
an ominous compression of her lips. 





At last the music ceased, and Ross was lead- 
ing his partner to a seat, when Ivan Lambert 
came up, and claimed her. Then her face 
changed like a shaded rose struck by the 
sunshine; a delicate glow swept over it; her 
eyes drooped when his hand touched her waist ; 
she leaned toward him as a flower bending on 
its. stalk. 

Mrs, Lambert saw this, and drew a deep 
breath. ‘Youth,” she whispered to herself, 
‘“‘turns to yo«th. I will not believe it.” 

Mrs. Lambert turmed, and saw that Ross stood 
beside her. She drew her hand from the gentle- 
man who had led her to the room, bent her head 
in dismissal, aud’touched Ross upon the arm. 

Did he shrink, of was that a thrill of plea- 
sure that followed her touch? She would have 
given the world to know. Her hand grew 
bolder, and laid itself on his arm. He yielded 
to its pressure, and moved away. 


In a wing of the mansion was a conservatory , 


full ef flowering plants, and lighted with a 


that swung to and fro among the flowers, lik 
mammoth pearls all on fire. Toward this place 
Mrs. Lambert led her companion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MOONLIGHT ON 


DONNE®B LAKE. 


BY MRS. E. N. 


MUNTINGTON. 





A cLear, bright lake, by mountains bound, 
And framed by swaying pines around ; 
A flood uf moonlight on the lake, 
Save where the pines black shadows make, 
O'er rugged rocks their image throw, 
Inking the smiling wave below. 
The air is fult-of golden haze, 
Dreamy and soft, like liquid lays; 
A glory from another sphere, 
Seems lent to cast its halo here, 
Ob, golden hoar! 
How rich thy dower! 
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Six friends are sailing on the lake, 
The waters raffled in their wake, 
And chatting gayly as they glide | 
Gracefully o'er the gleaming tide, 
Now where the lilies grow, and now, 
Where mootilight tests upon each brow; 
Forgetfal they that day had care, 
Or. that the morrow’s toil they share; 
Remembering naught but the great bliss 
Of charming hour, and scene like this, 
Oh, happy heart ! 
How blest thou art! 
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~BY JOHN L 


. COLLINS. 





May Mere came to the garden-wall, 
Where the roses clustered rich and rare - 
Seeking the fairest among them aul, 
To tie that night in her shining hair. 


And many a stem to greet her bent— 

The bud and the full-blown alike hung low, 
As if the weaJth of their hue and scent, 

Would be lavished well on her brow of snow. 


But, slighting the sweet ones smiling nigh, 
Though their fragrant breath did her praises call, 





She longed for a proud rose hanging high, 
And far from her reach by the garden-wall. 


The brightest she rudely thrust aside, 
And their petals tore with impatient scorn, 
Till she grasped her prize in triumphant priil-— 
And her hand was pierced by a hidden thorn. 


“ Ah, thus!” she cried, as the red blood flowed, 
“To our foolish pride do we victims fall ;* 
And her cheeks with shame and anger glowed, 

As she wept her wound by the garden-wall! 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 





A Walking, or Traveling-Dress, of Linen,’ sleeves. The’pellisse may either be buttoned 
is our first pattern for this month. These {down in front, or fasteiied with hooks and 
linens now come in every variéty of shade, ; loops. Twelve yards of linen will be required 
for this dress. 

Our next pattern is\ of a House-Dress of 
striped and plain percale. The skirt is of the 
striped percale, green, and white, blue and 
white, or two shades of brawn or gray. If 
white is in the striped material, then the waist 
is of plain white, trimmed, as seen, with the 
striped material. If brown or gray, then use 
the lightest shade of either for the waist, trim- 
ming, as before, with the stripe. The skirt is 
only a little longer than the fashionable walk- 
ing-skirt; and the effect of these combinations 
of material is exceedingly pretty and novel. 
Nine yards of striped, and three yards of plain, 
will be requisite. The American percales, a 
‘ yard wide, sell at twenty-five cents per yard. 
French chintz, from thirty-five to fifty cents. 








from the lightest buff, or gray, to brown, lead, y ‘ NY 
etc., at from twenty-five to fifty cents per yard. ; § SS EE Mi \ 
The costume which we give this month, is of $ iit 

light buff, the lower-skirt perfectly plain. 
The waist and upper-skirt are in one, in the 
form of a pellisse, with a basque set in at the 
back and sides, The trimming is simple, being 
only slashed at. distances of six inches, and 
bound with brown alpaca braid; a narrower 
braid is sewn on above’ the binding. Coat 
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The two following engravings represent a 
Scotch suit fer a little boy four to five years 
old. It may be made either of plain or colored 





poplin, or plaid serge, or white pique. If the 
latter, trim with black braid. The skirt is cut 
bias, and very full, and plaited in deep plaits, 
put on to a band at the waist, with shoulder- 
straps; but we suggest an under-body as better. 
The jacket is cut like a lady’s basque in the 
back, with side-bodies, and straight in front, 
and somewhat loose. The lower part of the 





jacket is cut in five deep points, which are trim- 
med with two or three rows of worsted braid, 
and three buttons upon each point. The braid 
continues up the front and round the neck, 
where it is finished with acambric ruffle. This 
ix a very pretty and simple style for a little boy. 

We give engravings of two over-skirts, suit- 
able either for little girls, or their older sisters. 





silk; or they may be used as patterns for the 
upper-skirts of a complete suit, making the 
under-skirt entirely plain, which latter is be- 
coming quite universal for little misses. 





We give next, a House-Apron for a young 
lady, which needs very little description. It 
is made of white, or buff linen, edged with 
Hamburg edging. Such an apron is both 
serviceable and pretty, and protects the dress 
during household duties. 





They would be pretty in white muslin, or black 




























TIDY IN NETTING AND DARNING, 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tie ground-work of this beautiful Tidy , sign is then darned, the white squares with 
must be netted, commen¢ing from ne loop. } untwisted cotton, and the shaded squares with 
it is then washed and well stiffened: with {thread in point de toile. ' 
starcao, or put into a square frame. The de- 


The cover may be 
finished off with a fringe. 





EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number is » pattern for ) in different colors of purse silk and gold thread, 
an Embroidered Slipper, to be made of gray } in chain stiteh overcast, point russe, and knot- 
cashmere. One design shows. the front part, } ted stitch. 


the other the heel, The embroidery is worked ‘ slipper. 
159 





This makes a neat and attractive 

















PILLOW-CASE, WITH EMBROIDERED EDGH. 
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5 RSS of linen, ornamented with aj finished at each corner with a handsome satin 
bow, with embroidered edge. 
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pretty pattera in embroidery at the edge, and 
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COUVRE-PIED, CARRIAGE-BLANKET, ETC. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


—_—_—— 


Ix the front of the number, we give a pattern, shade. 
for a couvre-pied, carriage-blanket, etc., ete. 
It is a very handsome design, and can be made 


available for many purposes. 
— The materials are: —Wood tricot hook, No. 13, he réws like the last; to these follow five 








guage, Berlin wool, three shades—violet, black,’ 
white—yellow filoselle, back ditto, fleecy, 
Each separate square requires three afd a 3 shade is taken up. 


rf 


Each square is worked separately, and com- 
menced with a chain of twenty-five stitches 
with a larger hook. The three shades cf violet 
appear within each other. Work five rows in 
tricot of the lightest shade; lay on the second 
shade in the sixth row fer the sixth stitch, and 
work with it fifteen stitches; the remaining five 
stitches of this row are worked with the lightest 
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five rows in two shades, and finish the squ 
with five rows of the lightest shade. The wh 








It is advisable to have a separate reel 
for thé latter, as in returning; at the begin- 
ning of another color, the wool is left hanging 
until itis» required in the next row. Work 


bell guage, bone crochet hook, No. 16, jbell.{‘rows, in which the middle is a little square of 
five stitehiaa in the darkest shade; and for this, 
‘jn the sixth \stitch, the thread of the second 
For these stitches of the 
half skeins of wool for the foundation of tricot. { seeond shade, separated in this manner, a 
second little reel will be desirable. When five 
rows with three shades are finished, work again 


squares are of the same size,and also worked 
in tricot, commencing with a chain of twenty- 
five stitches, and afterward ornamented with a 
double cross stitch (with black silk threads 
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GIRL’S TIGHT-FITTING TUNIC. 





twice over each other in the form of @ star, 
crosswise.) The little pansies stand out in re- 
lief upon the light ground (see design.) These 
have five petala—three in the darkest, two in 
the lightest shade. 

With the bone hook, for each leaf, make a 
chain of seven stitches; pass over the two last, 
and crochet in the following four treble and 
one double, and round this work a row, the 
first and last stitch of which must be double 
the remainder trebles. At the upper rounding 
increase a few stitches, and finish the petal at 
the under point with one single. The veins and 
middle are formed of loose, yellow silk stitches, 
The little flowers are laid slanting upon the 
middle of the square, and invisibly fastened at 
the points. The squares are fastened with a 
thread of weol upon the right side. The joining 
is hidden by little crochet picots, consisting of 
three chain and one double in the first; these 





picots are worked into the stiches of the foun- 
dation. Twelve picots are worked round the 
inner dark square, turning outward, twenty- 
nine round the second shade, and fifty-four 
round the outer edge of the square. For these 
use the lightest color, and let the scallops turn 
inward to rest upon the white ground. Similar 
picots of the two darkest colors ornament the 
little square inside the other squares. The 
spaces between the picots are stitched over 
with yellow silk. The number of squares and 
size of lining, which may be knitted with fleecy, 
are regulated by the size of the cover. The 
outer edges of both parts are sewn together 
with wool. For the heading for the fringe, 
which is of the second shade of violet, crochet 
scallops consisting of five chain, one double, 
working always into the third stitch of the 
edge. The fringe consists of eight threads five 
inches long, in the darkest shade. 





GIRL’S TIGHT-FITTING TUNIC. 


BY EMILY H MAY 








We give, this month, a pattern for a charm- { 


ing tight-fitting tunie for a girl of ten or 
eleven years old. We alse give a diagram 
on the following page by which it may be 
cut out 


2 





This tunic is of silk, and has flounces at the 
edge, and a bow placed at the back. It is | 
raised at the back by two plaited folds, on , 
which a large bow is arranged.. The round | 


‘ skirt has velvet bias placed lengthways on the 











DIAGRAM OF TIGHT-FITTING TUNIC. 
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front, and is trimmed with a flat plaiting on The tunic is composed of four pieces, as will 
the back widths. be seen by examining the diagram, viz: 





PPP II IIe 





i 














No. 1. Front or Tunic. 
No. 2. Back or Tunic. 
No. 3. Sipe-Pieog. 


No. 4. Siezve. 


This is a particularly seasonable and stylish 
affair. 











EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Women 1n Bustness.—The New York Evening Post, of 
which the veteran poet, W. C. Bryant, is principal editer, 
has always been foremost in all measures of reform. We, 
therefore, quote, with more than usual confidence, some 
remarks, which appeared in the Post, lately, in reference 
to the much-vexed question of women as workers at handi- 
crafts, etc,, etc. 

The great fault of women, who seek employment, says the 
Post, is that they do not recognize the fact, that, in order to 
succeed, they must have more or less preliminary prepara- 
tion for the work, and that they must stick to their task, as 
men have to do, in all weathers, well or ill, unless almost 
absolutely bed-ridden. As to the first, no carpenter, brick- 
layer, doctor, lawyer, clerk, merchant, or member of any 
other handicraft or profession, ventures to take it up without 
more or less preparation: the competition, in fact, is 30 great, 
that, unless he is a thorough master of his business, he gene- 
rally comes to loss, if not to absolute ruin. So, when once 
he takes up his trade, he kesps at work, day in and day out, 
whether he feels like it or not. Now we know something 
of the occupations at which women work; we employ a 
great many on tius magazine; but if there comes a rainy 
day, or a picnic is on hand, or there has been a party the night 
before, not half the women appear at work. “They do not 
feel like work,” they say; and they think that this is an 
all-sufficient excuse. Yet what man thinks so, in a similar 
case? What father stays at home from work, because he 
“does not feel like it?” 

Mr, Bryant, for we suppose he is the author of the article 
we quote, goes on to say: “Remember that when you en- 

ge in business, when you enter the labor market, you 
necessarily come in competition with men. Men are slaves; 
they must work, for they have families to support, or for- 
tunes to make, or enterprises to advance; and they do not 
expect to marry. That is to say, marriage will only com- 
pel them to work more persistently, and force them to be 
more prompt, more accurate, more regular. These mey; 
these slaves under the lash of all kinds of necessities, you 
have for opponents; they cannot give place to you if *ley 
wonld, for they are in the labor market, just as you are. If 
they work harder, better, and fur more hours than you do, 
they will beat you; and your sex cannot help you.” 

Mr. Bryant continues :—“One man succeeds beyond an- 
other just in this way. It is not luck, it is not good friends 

—for though friendship may push a man along, it cannot 
kecp him from falling back. It is hard work, unmitigated, 
unceasing, thorough; it is becanse A works harder, and 
better, and longer than Z, that he stands at the top, while 
Z grumbles at the bottont of the ladder. You cannot eat 
your cake and have it; try to get that homely proverb by 
heart, and you will have done much for success. In another 
and more comfortable world this will doubtless be changed, 
and we shall all rejoice. But in this world, which revolves 
once in twenty-four hours on its axis, and cireumnavigates 
the sun once in a year, everything is fixed, regular, unde- 
viating ; and most things are unpleasant, and the opposite 
of what reasonable and sensible beings would Jike' them 
to be.” ; 

Mr. Bryant concludes as follow:—* Finally, if you get 
a good offer, marry. Thus you will exchange many masters 
for one; and if you have the least tact, you will presently 
be the master of that one, without his in the least suspecting 
it. There are, on the whole, few things a woman can do so 
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for so many thousand years trafned.to that ; possibly it may 
be because this is, after all, her true calling; but, however 
that may be, it is certain that, as society is now conistituted, 
and will for some time to come remain, it is the calling in 
witteh a woman on the whole has the greatest promise of 
success,” 

It may be said, that one reason why women cannot, in 
some pursuits, work as steadfastly as mén, is that their 
nervous organization is more delicate, and that consequently 
days must come when it is impossible for them to work, 
without, at least, positive suffering. Byt this is the very 
point. Their organization unfits them, comparativeiy, for 
many things, beeause to do those things, day in aud day out, 
is intolerable to them. So, on the other hand, there are 
things which, to.the majority of women, are not near so 
irksome as to men, the tendence of children being one, fora 
woman has a divine patience with a child, and an insight 
into its character, which man, as a class, has not. Does not 
this suggest the solution of the whole problem? 

To MAKE Goop Ice-Cream.—Thi8 is the season when ice- 
cream is in particular favor, and one or two suggestions as 
to making it, therefore, may be welcome. To make lemon 
ice-cream, take one quart of cream, two lemons (the juice ef 
one and the grated peel of one and a half) and two cups of 
sugar. Sweeten the cream, beat the lemon gradually into 
it, and put it at once into the freezer. The freezer should 
be the best patent one you can procure, there being several 
we believe, and all very nearly alike in merit. Freeze 
rapidly, or the acid will turn the milk. Use rock-salt, not 
common salt. Orange ice-cream may be made in the same 
way. For pine-apple ice-cream, take one quart of cream, 
one large, ripe, pine-apple, and one pound of powdered 
sugar. Slice the pine-apple thin, and scatter the sngar be- 


hours. Then cut, or chop it up in the sugar, and strain it 
through a hair-sieve, or bag of double, coarse lace. Beat 
gradually into the créam, and freeze as rapidly as possible. 
Peach ice-cream may be made in the same way, with two or 
three handfuls of freshly-cut bits of the fruit stirred in 
when the cream is half frozen. 

Ir You Wovutp Keep Fiowers for evening wear, you must 

be up early, and gather them before the sun is on them, and, 
if possible, while they are still wet with dew. Place them 
in water in a shady place, and just before they are wanted 
cut a short piece off the stalk with a sharp pair of scissors— 
a knife will not do: thon, if possible, keep them in one of 
the tubes used by-gentlemen for their button-holes ; if not, 
seal the ends of the stalks. Some persons can wear natural 
flowers much better than others; if the skin is hot and danip 
they will soon fade, and only hard-wooded plants should be 
chosen. Forazaleas, séarlet geraniums, etc., a drop of gum 
should be placed tn the center of each flower to keep them 
from shaking. 
Toe New Styne or Dressine THE Harr, such as we have 
illustfated in this number, and gave engravings of in the 
July number also, was first introduced to the American 
public by “ Peterson.” Three years ago, when paniers came 
up, we were, in a lke manner, ahead of all our cotem- 
poraries. If you wish for tle newest, styles, look in “ Peter- 
son:” if you wish to be misled, go elsewhere, We stop at 
no expense to excel in fashions, as well as in engraviugs 
and stories, “ Forward, always forward !” is our motte. 





well as to marry. Possibly this is because her sex has been 
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tween the slices: cover it, and let the fruit steep three | 
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AppiTions made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the club. But iu such cases, the new subscriber, or sub- 
ecribers, must begin with the sume number as the rest of 
the club. All clubs must begin with either the January 
or July numbers. Single subscribers muy begin with any 
month. Single subscriptions for six months, from July, 
1871, to December, 1871, inclusive, taken for one dollar. 


Oun Next Novys.er will be “ The Tragedy of a Quiet Life,” 
by the author of “Kathleen's Love-Story.” Of this latter 
tare, the Clarkstown (Mo.) Democrat said, “It is one of the 
finest we have ever read.” Scores of other newspapers pro- 
nounced a similar eulogium. The coming story is not less 
beautifally told. We shall begin it in the September num- 
ber, and finish it in the November. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising mo- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. Address PeTERsoN’s MAGazins, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Caratosuses of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, publications, 
the best list of cheap novles in the United States, sent, gratis, 
if written for. If you want good, yet cheap editions of Scott, 
Dickens, Lever, or of any other popular writer, send for this 
catalogue. 

Literary Matrsr Unsurpassep.—The Iuntingdon (Tenn.) 
Conrier says of this Magazine, “Its literary mafter is un- 
surpassed, It is unquestionably the best two dollar maga- 
zine published.” 


ProPLE ARE GovenNeD best though their affections. You 
can lead a man, woman, or child, when you cannot drive 
them. 


More For THE Monry.—The Mount Joy (Pa.) IHorald says 
of this Magazine, “It gives moro for the money than any 
ether.” 


Our Sreci EnGravina, this month, is from an original 
picture, by one of the most eminent French artists. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ralph, the Heir. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper &@ Drothers—Anthony Trollope is always 
readable, and sometimes even more than that. In the pre- 
sent novel, he has struck out quite a new character, Neafitt, 
the breeches-maker, a character that would have made the 
reputation of any novelist of less ability. . Polly, Neafitt’s 
daughter, is also a good hit. So, in a less degree, is Moggs, 
her lover, the boot-maker, Ralph, himself, is something of 
a failure. There is the usual amount of love-making in the 
story, and, az in all Trollope’s fictions, there is a happy end- 
ing. The volume is handsomely illustrated. ° 

Light. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—This, like its predecessor in the same se- 
ries, “ Ileat,” is an attempt to teach seience to the young in 
@ conversational and familiar way. As a rule, these “short 
cuts to learning” do not succeed But Mr. Abbott fs singu- 
larly gifted, and has'tri hed .over all obstacl If the 
other volumes of the series are as good as the first two, they 
will form'an invaluatle addition’ to oxr popular literature. 
The volume is profusely illustrated with engravings. 

Strife. By Mrs. E. D. Wallace. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
H.C. Rogers &€b. ' Claxton, Remsen  Haffelfinger—A spi- 
rited, racy writer fs' Mrs. Wallace, and in this romance of 
Germany and Ttaly she has done more ‘than justice to her- 
self, and achieved a distinction as a novelist, 








The Blockade of Phalsburg. By Erel:mann-Chatrain, 
l vol., 12mo. New York: Charles Scrilmer € Co—This novel 
isthe joint composition of two French authors, who, fer 
Many years, have been writing, so to speak, in partnership. 
An experiment, that generally fails, has, in this case, suc- 
ceeded, The present story is of the year 1814, and turns on 
the siege of Phalsburg, a French town, which then, as.afie:- 
ward, in 1870, was blockaded by a foreign foe. The tale is 
full of action, and belongs, in some respects, to the very 
highest order of fiction. It is a cheap edition. 

Bench and Bar: A Complete Digest of the Wit, TIumor, 
Asperities and Amenities of the Law. By L. J. Bigelow, 
Counsellor at Law. With Portraits and Illustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A book .after our 
own heart. The title-page well describes the character of 
the work. The volume is full of anecdotes to amuse and in- 
formation to instruct. It is just the book for a cultivated 
mind, on a hot summer day, when the intellect, without 
wishing to go entirely to sleep, prefers the gay to the scri- 
ous, and yet does not desire entirely to ignore wliat is useful. 

Tans Breitmann in Europe. With Other New Batlads. 
By Charles G. Leland. 1 vol., 8 vo. T. B. Peterson & 
Drothers.—The new ballads, in this edition, are not less 
meritorious than those, which, in a former publication, 
made Hans’ Brei#tMann famous. Hans has lately been in 
Holland, and his descriptions of the Hague, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam, are simply inimitable. Ile has also visited 
Bavaria and Italy “ takin’ notes,”}as Burns says, every- 
where, A glossary accompanies the volume. Ifyou would 
enjoy a hearty laugh, and over real wit, get this new volume. 

Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo's Boys. By Louiza 
M. Alcott. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers —Few 
American fictions have made such a sensation as * Little 
Women” and “An Old-Fiushioned Girl,” and as this new 
story is quite equal to cither of its predecessors, it ought to 
be equally popular, It isa great mistake to say that lite- 
rature‘is a poor profession. Let an author make a “hit,” as 
Miss Alco:t has made, and fortune and fume come together. 

Versatilities. By BR. IT. Newell. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
Lee é Siepard.—This is a volume of verse, by R. II. New- 
ell, better known to the American public as Orpheus C. 
Kerr. One of the cleverest parts is a bit of satire on the so- 
called poems which have,sprung up, all over the country, in 
imitation of Bret Harte. Mr. Newell is particularly skillful 
in handling the Anglo-African dialect of the South. 

Common Sense in the ITousehold: 4 Manual of Practical 
TTousekeeping. By Marion Harland. 1 vol.,12mo. New 
York; Charles Scribner & Co,—This is the result of an experi- 
ence, for fifteen years, in housekeeping, and is a book in 
every way to be recommended, Every receipt in it has been 
brought to the test of common sense, and has been tried. 

Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co.—The imitations of &tyle, in these 
travesties of popular novelists, are very apt. The burlesques 
first. appeared:some time ago, and before the author was so 
widely .known as now. ‘They are now re-published, with 
illustrations by 8. Eytinge, Jr. Unlike most things of the 
kind, these travesties are free from malice. 

Arthur O'Leary. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 v0. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A cheap, yet neat edition 
of one of Léever'’s most laughable novels. For summer read- 
ing, this author is incomparable. 

Married in Both Worlds. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee d Shepard—aA well-written story, with 
a very excellent moral, pure in tone, and full of religions 
sentiments. 

Blanche Gilroy. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, 1 wol., 12 
mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co—Mrs. Wosmer is one 
of our most popular American novelists, and her present 
book, which is a girl’s story, is perhaps hor best. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Economy anv Taste.—The Piqua (Ohio) Democrat says of 
this Magazine, “The tales and romances are the very best 
eut. The double-size colored steel fashion-plate is superb ; 
and, in addition, there are some fifty wood-cuts of dresses, 
bonnets, collars, etc., etc. One of the most valuable articles 
is our “Every-Day Dresses,” illustrated with engravings, 
_ showing how stylish and fashionable dresses may be eco- 
nomically made at home.” 

Tus Novets or Lever, now being re-published, in cheap 
editions, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philada., are the best of their kind in the English language: 
For broad, rollicking fun they have no equals. Have you 
read them? If not, buy “Charles O'Malley,” or “ Harry 
Lorrequer,” as a specimen, and our word for it, you will buy 
all the rest. 


CaEAPEST AND Best.—The Wilmington (Delaware) Tribune 
say3 of this magazine. “Although ‘Peterson’ is but two 
dollars a year, it gives as large an amount of reading, and 
as many engravings, as any of the three dollar magazines,” 





ROSES AND ROSE-GARDENS. 

Janvary will bring storm and cruel frost. We must 
mike up our mixds to some losses among the old and young, 
the worn-out in our rose-gardens, and the weakly bud, per- 
haps the best we could obtain of some new variety, or of 
some delicate tea, among our briers; but, with our ground 
well-drained, and our rose-trees well secured and mulched, 
we need not fear for the hale and strong. 

February the cry is, “All in to begin,” as it used to be the 
showman’s, when we went to the fair, for no more rose-trees 
can be planted when this month has passed. 
| March is the month for our final pruning. We say final, 

because all the longer shoots will have been previously 
shortened in October. Different varieties will, of course, 
require different treatment ; and the intentions of the opera- 
tor, as Well as the habit of the tree, will direct the manipu- 
lation of the knife. Some roses, of very vigorous growth, 
such as Blarii 2 and Charles Lawson, Triomphe de Bayeux 
and Persian Yellow, will not flower at all if they are closely 
pruned. They will need little more excision than that 
which they have already received—only the removal of any 
weak or iujured wood. Ten or twelve eyes may be left on 
the healthy shoots. With the rose-trees generally the ques- 
tion is, does the owner wish for number or size, quantity or 
quality? If the former, let him leave five, if the latter, 
three eyes, on the strong laterals, of course, cutting out the 
infirm. Look over the budded briers. Rub off incipient 
laterals, and pull up suckers. Breaks on the budded shoot 
should be. all removed, save one farthest from the bud, 
which should be left awhile to make the running—+. ¢., 
draw up the sap. See to your stakes when the stormy 
winds blow, and toward the end of the munth dig in tho 
manure left about the newly-planted rose-trees and briers. 
Take from the latter all the lower growth and suckers, 
leaving the three strongest laterals nearest to the top. In 
the rose-garden lighten the surface of soil, if requisite, with 
digging-fork or hoe, 

April .—Prune Tea-scented, Noisette, and Bourbon Roses, 
ebserving the previous rule—that is, cutting very abstemi- 
eusly, when the growth is vigorous, as with Marechal Niel, 
Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Devoniensis, and Souvenir d’un 
(mi. Toward the end of this month the rose-grub must be 
sought for constantly and closely. The search must be con- 
tinued during the early part of 

May, and the pest will be found hidden in the curled 
leaf, from which he would presently attack the rose. Of all 
the months this to the Rusarian brings most anxiety, No- 


thing so adverse to his roses as late vernal frosts, cold, 
starving nights. in May. The sap is checked, the circula- 
tion of rose-blood is impeded, and weakness and drsvase 
follow inevitably. The trees, which were growing luxn 
riently, suddenly cease to make further progress, They look 
well to the eye; the inexperienced apprehends no injury; 
but tbe disease is there, and the symptoms will soon show 
themselves. Cut in the budded laterals on the briers close 
ts the bud, and take away all suckers and fresh growth 
upon the brier itself. Have your stakes firmly driven into 
the ground by the side of each stock, and rising about two 
feet above it. Watch the growth of the bud, securing the 
young, tender shoot with bast to the stake, so that it may 
be safe against sudden gusts, and look out at the same time 
for the grub. Examine the new growth of your established 
rose-trees, and when you think that it is too abundant, rub 
off here and there those breaking buds, which might 
weaken the plant, and prevent a wholesome circulation of 
air through the crowded “head” of the rose-tree. Order 
your selection of new roses in pots from the nursery, and 
keep them under glass for a time, so that in 

June you may bud them on some of your most forward 
stocks; and then, by turning them out of their pots into 
the open ground, and by encouraging them in every way te 
make a fresh growth, you may obtain a second supply of 
buds in the autumn, when you will know more as to their 
merits. If May has been genial, June will be glorious. If 
not, we shall have the aphis, honey-dew, mildew, rust, larva 
of saw-fly. There is no cure. You may brush; you may 
powder; you may syringe; you may dip; you may mix 
your tebacco-water—your decoction of quassia; but where 
the aphis has once taken possession, you shall not see the 
rose in its integrity. The injury was done before the aphis 
came. But there is something better than cure—there is 
prevention. The aphis finds no food when the rose-tree is in 
perfect health; it will not taste the sap which is pure and 
untainted; it is a leech which sucks bad blood only. If 
situation, soil, and supervision be such as I have suggested, 
nothing but weather of unusual severity will bring aphis 
or harm to the rose. The final application of manure, as 
previously r ded, should simult ly be laid en 
the surface of the soil. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Fried Veal with Tomatoes.—Cut some veal in thin stices, 
season it, and fry it of a nice brown. Have ready some 
tomatoes which have been stewed very dry; pass them 
through asieve to take out the seeds, then put them inte 
the pan in which the meat has been fried, and add butter 
enough to make a rich gravy. Pour them hot over the 
veal, and. serve it. Beef is excellent cooked in tho same 
way. 

Lamb Stewed with Onions.—This is a French dish. Peel 
some onions, cut them in slices, and put them in your stew- 
pan; cut off the ends of the chops, pound them, and hy 
them in with the onions and some pepper and salt. Put ia 
as much water as will cook them; let them stew slowly till 
they are tender, then adda piece of butter rolled in flour te 
thicken the gravy. 

Salad de Voalaille-—Take a fowl dressed the day before, 
either whole or cut. Remove the flesh in nice slices. 
Arrange them with taste, with a lettuce cut up. This should 
be placed at the bottom of a dish or salad-bow]. Add other 
lettuces. Garnish with anchovies cut in slips. Season with 
the sauce. usually made for salads. This dish may bé*made 





with game. 
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Poultrg Salad.—Take a cold roast fowl and cut it up. Put 
it into a deep dish or salad-bowl. Mingle it with bits of the 
hearts of lettuce. Add hard eggs, auchovies, cut in strips, 
gherkius, and herbs. Vinegarand other sauce inay be added 
after it comes to table. 

To Cook a Tough Chicken.—Truas it neatly, stuff it with 
sausage and bréad-crumbs; mix some flour and butter, 
taking due care that it does not color in the pan, fur it must 
be white; plump your chicken in this, and add a little water, 
or soup, if you have it. Put carrots, cut in half, tops of 
celery, chives, parsley, etc., then cover close, so that all air 
may be excluded, and keep it simmering two hours and a ; 
quarter ; it will turn out white and plump; place the vege- 
tables round it, stir in an egg to thicken the sauce, off the 
fire, and your dish will make you blush. 

DESSERTS. 

Cream-Pies.—Thres pints of new milk, eight eggs, half a 
cup of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one cup of sugar ; 
beat the butter and flour together, and the sugar and yolks 
of eggs; Ict the milk get warm by setting it in warm water 
on the stove; a small pail is nice to put the milk in; set 
this in a kettle of boiling water, then add the butter and 
flour; stir a few minutes, then add sugar and yolks of eggs; 
stir until a little thick, then flavor with manilla; (this is 
the only kind of flavoring used for these pies, as lemon, 
etc., are not good for this;) take the pail from the kettle; 
have a crust nade as follows: one teacupful of water, one 
teacupful of lard, a pinch of salt; mix this soft enough to 
roll out for pie-pan; have but one crust to the pies, they 
need no upper-crust; beat the whites of eggs, and one table- 
spoonful of sugar, toa froth. After the pies are baked, spread 
this over the top, and put the pies back in the oven a few 
ninutes, letting the egg browna little. This makes fine pies. 

Chicken-Jelly™For chicken-jelly, take 2 chicken, 
cut it up into very small pieces, bruise thé B and put 
the whole into a stone jar with a cover that will make it 
water-tight. Set the jar in a large kettle of boiling water, 
and keep it boiling fof four hors. Then strain off the 
liquid, and season it slightly with salt and pepper, and mace, 
or with leaf-sugar and lemon-juics, according t+ the taste of 
the person for whom it is intended. Return the fragments 
of the chicken to the jar, and set it again in a kettle of boil- 
ing water. You will find that you can collect nearly as 
much jelly by the second boiling. This jelly may be made 
of an old fowl. 

Cocoanut-Pudding—Stir one pound of loaf-sugar and a 
quarter of a pound of butter to a cream; take the yolks of 
twelve eggs and the whites of six, and when beaten sepa- 
rately and light, add them to the butter and swgar; and 
then put in one pound of grated cocoanut; lastly, put in 
four tablespoonfuls of rose-water, four of cream, and the juice 
of two lemons; bake in puff-paste, and sif loaf-sugar over 
after it comes from the oven. 

Ice-Pudding.—Take the yolks of fourteen eggs, one pint 
of raw. cream, and a pinch of salt; mix well, and boil for one 
hour in a well-buttered mould, then ice it.. For the sauce, 
take half a pint of sherry, half a pound of powdered sugar, 
the juice and rind of a lemon;- boil all together till it be- 
comes a thick syrap; when cold, pour it over the pudding. 

Floating Island.—The jnice of two lemons, the whites of 
two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of currant-jelly, and twenty 
medium-sized lumps of loaf-sugar ; mix and beat them to a 
stiff froth. Put it into the middle of the dish, and dress it 
with sweetmeats. Just before it is to be served, pour cream 
enough in the dish to float it 


CAKES, FTC. 

Scotch Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, 
clarified, half a pound of lamp-sngar, one ounce of almends, 
two onnces of lemon-peel. Mix together into a paste; 
butter, and put it out into a flat dish. Bake in a slow oven. 





Strew it_with comfits, 
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Home-Made Yeast —Two ounces of the best hops, four 
quarts of water, one pound of flour, three pounds of potatoes, 
halfa pound of brown sugar, and one small handful of salt. 
Monday morning boil two ounces of best hops in four quarts 
of water for half an hour; strain it and let the liquor cool 
down to new milk warmth, then put in a small handful 
of salt, and half a pound of brown sugar; beat up one pound 
of the best flour with some of the liquor, and then mix all 
well together. On Weduesday add three pounds of potatoes, 
boiled, and then mashed, to stand till Thursday, then strain 
it and put it into bottles, and it is ready for use. It must 
be stirred frequently while it is making, and kept near the 
fire. Before using shake the bottle well up. It will keep in 
a cool place for two months, and it is best at the latter part 
of the time. The beauty of this yeast is, that it ferments 
spontaneously, not requiring the aid of other yeast; and, 
if care be taken, it will ferment well in the earthen bow! iu 
which it is made. It takes four days to make, and thirty 
minutes to boil. 

Almond Ice for a Cale.—If it is wished to ice a cake, as is 
done for bride cake, a layer of almonds must first be spread 
over the cake acourding to the fullowing receipt :—Take the 
whites of three very fresh eggs, and beat them to a strong 
froth; bruize onc pound of Jordan almonds very fine, with 
rose-water enough to prevent their oiling, in a mortar, and 
mix them with the white of eggs very lightly together ; mix 
in by degrees one pound of loaf-sugar, finely sifted. When 
the cake is taken from the oven, lay this mixture on very 
smoothly. Let it dry gradually, and when dry enough, pre- 
ceed to sugar-ice it. 

Cross-Buns.—Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds 
of flonr, and four ounces of pounded sugar. Put into a cup 
of yeast a spoonful or two of milk, and mix; then add to the 
ingredients witli as much more milk as may be required to 
make them into a light paste, an ounce and a half of 
ground allspice, cinnamon, and mace. Make this. paste 
into buns; and place them before the fire to rise. When 
this process is about half accomplished, press the form of a 
cross in the center of each bua with a mould. They must 
be quickly baked. 

Sugar Ice.—Beat two pounds of double-refined sugar, and 
two ounces of starch; sift through a gauze sieve, then beat 
the whites of five fresh eggs till they are a perfect froth, 
adding the sugar little by little. When all the sugar has 
been put in, continue to beat it half an hour longer;'theu 
lay it over the almond icing, and spread it very even wiib a 
broad knife. If it is put on as soon as the cake comes out 
of the oven, it will be hard by the time the cake is cold. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


. 

Fia. 1.—Evenine-Dress or Lignt-Bive Gauze.—The skirt 
is trimmed with six flounces, plainly hemmed; the .trnic 
and low basque waist are of white gauze, trimmed with a 
ruffle of the same, the raffle being edged with a row of blpe 
scalloped silk ; the cape is composed entirely of a ruffle like 
the trimming on the tunic. 

Fig. 11.—WaALkING-Dress oF ALMOND-CoLoRED Monarr.— 
The skirt is trimmed with one deep ruffle, edged at the 
bottom by a ruching of the mohair, and confined about two 
inches below the top by a series of bows put on a puffing of 
the material. The top of the flounce is lined with brown 
silk, which just shows above the edge. The coat basque is 
deep behind, trimmed with a raffle of the material, which 
is headed by a bias band, corded with brown silk. Long. 
loose sleeves, trimmed to correspond with the basque. Hat 
of yellow straw, with almond-colored and brown feathers, 
and long, brown veil. 

Fig, 111.—WALkING-CostuMF FOR THE SPRINGS.—The under 
dress is of cherry colored and white striped mohair; Ux 
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waist and sleeves are quite plain. The skirt has oie deep, 
straight fluunce, wiva a very fall, pointed quilling of pearl- 
colored silk above the flounce. The upper-skirt opens in 
front, is cut in points, and is full and long at the back. The 
silk sleeves reach only to the elbew, aud, like the skirt, are 
trimmed with a full, pinked-out ruching, A tiny hat, 
covered and trimmed with white lace, and ornamented by & 
réd rose in front. 

Fic. 1v:—Eventya—Dress oF A VERY DELICATE PeARI- 
Cotored GRENADINE.—The skirt has one deep ruffle headed by 
a bias bund put on between two quillings of grenadine. The 
apper-skirt; which is short and round in front, and long and 
very much puffed behind, is trimmed with a ruffle whic’ is 
deeper on the front, and has a heading, but is navrower and 
plainer behind. This tunic is looped up with sprays of roses. 
Low waist, trimmed with roses, the same flowers in the hair. 

Fie. vi~Eventne-Dress or Goup-Cotorep Gavuze.—The 
skirt is trimmed with three straight flounces, put on with 
a narrow, black velvet ribbon. The upper-skirt is cnt in 
points in front and at the sides, but is leng and full behind ; 
it is trimmed with a narrow ruffle of the gauze, headed by a 
band of black velvet, and is trimmed with black velvet 
butterfly bows. Low vaist, trimmed to correspond with 
the tunic. Butterfly in the hair. ‘ 

Fig. vt.—WALkiING-Dress or Gray Porttn, trimmed around 
the botteni with a deep, black tassel fringe, above which the 
skirt is ornamented with black velvet, put on in points, and 
black braid embroidery. The upper-skirt, which is deep ia 
front, is cut up at the sides and at the back, aud wi h the 
basque trimmed like the lower-skirt. 

Fig. vi.—Home-Dress oF Green AND Waite Srripep 
§ux.—The petticoat is trimmed with eight rows of green 
velvet risbon, put on in groups; the waistand tunic are of 
white muslin, spotted with green. The tunic is short, very 


much puffed, and trimmed with a ruffle of the material. A 


fichu of white organdy crosses on the bosom. 

Fig, vitt.—TRaveLine-Dress or Dark-(inay Momar.—The 
skirt is trimmed with five plain ruffles; the upper-skirt is 
of lighter-colored gray mohair, trimmed with a bund of the 
darkr shade, like the petticoat. The sacque, which 4ts into 
the figure partially, is of the color of the upper-skirt, and 
trimmed in the same way. There is a plain waist, like the 
under-skirt, with long, close sleeves, worn under the sacque. 

Fro. x.—Back View OF THE TRAVELING-DRESS, JUST 
D2zScRIBEDy 

Genera Remarks.—We give, this month, our usual 
variety of botnets, hats, etc., all of the latest medels; and 
yet the variety is so great that one cannot say that any- 
thing is the fashion, when so many charming things are 
before us to select frem. It will be seen that bonnets are 
growing larger and a good deal trimmed—feathers, flowers, 
and lace, all’are used. Hats are usually worn high, but 
some persons, to whom the lower crown is the »10re becom- 
ing, adopt that style. Our “ in-door sacque” is made of fine, 
red cleth, without sleeves, and is edged with black velvet. 
The high pocket is also defined by a band of black velvet. 
The sacque laps a little to the left side, from which depends 
cord and tassels, which are fastened to the right side. 

‘THe POLONAISES are very popular for white and buff linen 
suits. They are made in many white materials, and worn 
over silk skirts. When bishop's lawn is selected, a cross 
land of the same, and a frill or rnche forms the trimming; 
ombreédered frills and insertion decorate Nainsook muslin, 
and either Duchesse or Valeneiennes lace is used on Swiss 
muslin Polonaises, These white over-dresses look exceed- 
ingly well over black silk skirts, and similar skirts are worn 
under Polonaises of buff linen and ecru linen; the trim- 
ings for these are Flemish guipure, ma’e of unbleached 
linen. There are several forms of Polonaises—the one with 
spron front, and the other with postillion basques, are the two 
favoriteay the latter is the more becoming to stout figures. 





wee 

There is no change in the width and length of skirts this 
spring—we allude to those belonging to costumes. They 
are flat aud gored in front and at the sides, and full at the 
back. The length is a matter of taste; those who desire 
comfort and convenience, wear a skirt that just escapes the 
ground, while others order it to trail an’ inch or two on the 
grousd; they measure from three and a half to four yards 
round the edge. All custumes are made either with an over- 
skirt or a Poloaaise, which has the same effect. 

Tue Decipep change in the hair has been naturally ine 
duced “y the alteration in the form of bonnets. The altered 
shape differs so entirely from the diadem bonaets of last 
summer, and from the chapeau complet of the winter and 
autumn, that we could not but expect the sudden fall of the 
chignon—the sudden deposition of the heavy coronet of 
braids. It is not to be supposed that the present modes will 
continue long in fashion, unless the reign of simplicity has 
begun in earnest in Europe as well as in Paris. The. long 
wave of hair, kept in place by a net, ia charming enly for 
young or young-looking persons, and is ill-adapted for eare- 
worn faces. 

Tue Lone Brats will be found more becoming than the 
waves of hair, and a coronet a la grecque may be worn with 
these, but by no means any other kind of coronet. The 
long braids spring from beneath the bandeaux of hair, worn 
low over the forehead, and are carried down the head, which 
they outline, Those whase faces will not bear the ordeal of 
this-coiffure, roll the hair off the temples over a small fria- 
zette, and place the braids over this rouleau; but the waved 
chignon is the vogue of the day. To preserve the dress 
from contact with this wave of hair, the old-fashioned fichu 
is revived. It is worn crossed over the bosom, and fastencd 
with brooch or breastpin, The fichu is varied in material; 
the most fashionable are crepe de chine for morning, and, 
for young dadiea, white muslin, edgei with Valenciennes 
lace, is used, . 

ORNAMENTS are chisfly of enamel upon gold, silver, o 
copper, and the cinque-cento style still prevails; even t¢ 
form of this jewelry is exciting an influence on ordinary 
gold, as bijouterie, lockets, brooches, and rings, are modeled 
in this style, and the Marquise ring, in particular, may be 
cited as an instance of this. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Dress or Blue AND WHITE Srripep LINnos FOR A 
Grei.—The petticoat is untrimmed, but the white linos over- 
dress is ruffled with the blue aud white linus. White hat, 
with blue plume. 

Fig. u.—Dness or Waite Pique ror A Littie Giru.—Phe 
skirt, tunic, and berthe, are all braided in black. Straw hat, 
trimmed with field-flowers and black velvet. 

Vic. 11.—Dnress or Wuite PercaLe ror A Caitd.—The 
bottom of the skirt has a bias band of red and white striped 
percale; the low waist is worn over a high, loose waist of 
eambric, made with long sleeves. 

Fria. 1v.—Dress or Linac-CoLorep Monarr ror a Youre 
Girt.—The petticoat is made with three flounces, edged 
with black velvet. Over-dress of white muslin, trimmed 
with ruffling of the same. Straw hat, trimmed with violet. 

Fic. v.—Dress or Green AND Waite STRIPED FouLarD.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed with two bands of white ribbon, 
each edged with green velvet; the upper-skirt is scalloped 
and bound with green velvet, and in each scallop is a velvet- 
covered button. Low, square waist, triremed like the lower 
skirt, and worn ever a thin, white muslin under-waist. 
Chinese straw hat, trimmed with green velvet. 

Fie. vI.—KNIOKERBOCKER Surt or Fawn-GoLoreD KeErsy- 
MERE FOR A Boy.—The jacket is deep, rounded-off in front, 
and open over a white vest. 
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